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Notices to Correspondents. 


Slotes, 
DE QUINCEY’S EDITORSHIP OF THE 
*WESTMORLAND GAZETTE’, 

Pror. Masson, H. A. Page, the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ (Leslie Stephen), and ‘The Ency. 
Brit. (J. R. Findlay) have each fallen into 
error in regard to the above. De Quincey 


became editor of that journal on 11 July, | 


1818, not “*in the summer of 1819.” He took 
up residence at Dove Cottage in November, 
1809 (his tenancy dating from the previous 
May Day), therefore he had not “ ultimately 
settled in 1812......0n the borders of Gras- 


mere.” It was from this cottage, at a distance | 


of seventeen miles, that he edited his paper 
(a fact which largely contributed to his non- 
success and ultimate resignation). Once, 
when his presence at the oflice was urgently 
needed, a heavy fall of snow prevented him 
from getting there to time. On another 
occasion he inadvertently missed the post with 
his MS. Thus he was not “living, 1t seems, 


chiefly in Kendal at the time.” He never | 


“lived” there. As to his politics, in the 
ports sense of the term, whatever they may 
nave been in later life, they were during his 
residence in Lakeland those of a high Tory. 


| to contest the Parliamentary seat of the 
Lowthers, held by them unopposed for thirty 
years, had been defeated by 2,369 out of 3,258 
votes polled—would have received a still 
| greater downfall had he not withdrawn from 
the contest before the allotted time for the 
closing of the poll. So strong, indeed, was 
De Quincey’s feeling against Brougham and 
his Whig friends that the proprietors of the 
Gazette—staunch Tories—ultimately desired 
their editor to modify the extreme manner 
in which the vehemence of his party spirit 
was expressed. He was a confessed enemy 
to Bonaparte and Owen, and opposed to 
Catholic Emancipation; hence was not 
|“classed as a Liberal - Conservative ”; and 
what he ‘‘ would have been” is irrelevant. 
| It is a fact that he was not “always as far 
removed from Radicalism as from Toryism.” 
De Quincey tendered his resignation in 1819, 
his last ‘‘ Editorial Note” appearing in the 
issue of 27 November, and his work did not 
“come to an end some time in 1820.” Above 
all, he did not “abandon it as insufficiently 
remunerative,” or for any such reason. It is 
true that “he continued to edit the paper for 
the greater part of a year.” It wees #5 more 
accurate to say that he did so for the greater 
partofa yearand a half. He did not “reside till 
the end of 1820 at Grasmere,” but left in the 
‘early part of that year. And Dove Cottage 
was not “afterwards occupied by Hartley 
Coleridge,” nor at any time, save as Words- 
worth’s and De Quincey’s guest. The younger 
et spent the last ten years of his life at 
Nab Cottage, whence De Quincey wooed and 
won his bride, Mary Simpson, in 1816. These 
| corrections are on the authority of the present 

proprietor-editor of the Gazette. 

W. Batrey-Kemp ine. 


DOG-NAMES. 


SoMEWHERE about sixteen years ago we 
published in your pages (7 8. vi. 144) a list 
of dog-names ; since then we have gathered 
| others which we send as an addition thereto. 

The names of the dogs given in ‘ The Gentle- 
man’s Recreation,’ fifth ed., 1706—there are 
ninety-nine of them—were published in the 
same volume, p. 269, by nine contributor, 
who arranged them in alphabetical order. 
|It has not been considered necessary to 
/reproduce any of these except when they 
occur elsewhere. The dogs mentioned in the 
| writings of Sir Walter Scott are also given 
on p. 462. Classical and Oriental names we 


| have disregarded, at least for the present, 


In his first leader he endeavoured to show | but it may be well to remind our readers 


how that Brougham—who, having ventured | interested in the subject that several dog- 
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names, Greek and Teutonic, may be found in 
Mr. J. 8. Stallybrass’s translation of Grimm's 
*Teutonic Mythology, vol. iv. p. 1282. A 


*Common-Place Book,’ vol. i. p. 417. a 
Apache.—Dog of Carl Lumbholtz. ‘Un-| 
known Mexico,’ i. 38. 
Barri.—Dog of Mount St. Bernard. Rogers, 
* Italy,’ ed. 1839, p. 17. | 
Batty.—Introduction to Christie’s Will in 
Border Minstrelsy,’ Henderson's ed., iv. 63. 
Beauty.—Dryden, ‘ Wild Gallant,’ IIL i. | 
Blanch.—‘ King Lear,’ LIT. vi. 
Block.—Jonson, ‘Staple of News,’ referred 
to in Southey’s ‘Common-Place Book,’ iii. 234. 
Bloodylass.—Scott’s ‘ Auchindrane’ :— 
I must chain up the dogs too: | 
Nimrod and Bloodylass are cross at strangers, 
But gentle when you know them.—I. 1. 


Not in the list referred to above. 


Bowman.—‘ First Ode of First Book of}, 


Horace Imitated ’ (1771), 17. : 
Srount.—The big mastiff of Robespierre. | 
Chambers, ‘ Book of Days, ii. 134. 
Bruin.—Charles Bradlaugh’s dog. ‘ Life,’ | 
by his daughter, i. 108. 
Crsar.—Burns, ‘ Twa Dogs.’ 
Cavil.—Hunting song, temp. Charles IL., 
in Ebsworth’s ed. of ‘Merry Drollery,’ 39. 
Crab.—‘ Two Gent. of Verona,’ II. iii. 
Cricket.—‘ Mem. of Verney Family,’ i. 185. 
Daddy.—J//id. 
Daphne.— MS. note in Markham’s ‘Hunger’s | 
Prevention,’ 34. 
Dash.—Southey, ‘Common- Place Book, ’| 
iv. 413. | 
Don. — Sporting Mag., xvi. 285. — Lord 
Tennyson’s dog. Wilfrid Ward, ‘ Problems | 
and Persons,’ 199. 
Double-ugly. —An epithet used in Leicester- 
shire as a dog’s name, specially one of the 
brindled bulldog breed.—‘ Eng. Dialect Dict.,’ | 
sub voe. 
Duke.—Lord Tennyson's dog. Wilfrid | 
Ward, ‘ Problems and Persons,’ 199. | 
Dyer.—Hunting song, temp. Charles IL, in | 
Ebsworth’s ed. of ‘ Merry Drollery,’ 39. 
Fanatic.—Southey tells a story of how a) 
Provost of Aberdeen was hanged by a mob | 
for calling one of his dogs Fanatic and the | 
other Presbyterian.—‘ Common-Place Book,’ 
iii. 317. 
Fillida.— MS. note in Markham’s ‘ Hunger’s 
Prevention,’ 34. 
Fleury.—‘ Verney Memoirs,’ iv. 75. 
Flush.—Mrs. Browning’s dog before her 
marriage. Atheneum, 18 Feb., 1899, p. 201. 
Gager.—Red greyhound of Sir Ipomydon. 
Geo. Ellis, ‘ Metrical Romances,’ 515. 


Gamboy.—‘ Verney Memoirs,’ iv. 75. 


Giallo.—Dog of Walter Savage Landor. 
‘ Life of Frances Power Cobbe,’ ii. 20. 

Gilmyn.—Black greyhound of Sir Ipomy- 
few Oriental names of dogs occur in Southey’s don. Geo. Ellis, ‘ Metrical Romances,’ 516. 


Gobble.—J. RK. Lowell's dog. ‘ Letters,’ 


ii. 462, 465, 470. 


Gusquin.— Hunting song, temp. Charles IL., 


in Ebsworth’s ed. of * Merry Drollery,’ 39. 


Hankin.—‘ Paston Letters,’ iii. 115. 
Hekla.—Dog of Cardinal Wiseman. Wil- 


frid Ward, ‘ Life of Cardinal Wiseman,’ ii. 


174. 
_ Hey.—Horace Marryat, ‘ Year in Sweden,’ 
1. 59. 

Holdfast.—‘ Henry V.,’ II. iii. 

Ingeborg. — Horace Marryat, ‘Year in 


Sweden,’ i. 59, 


Juva.—Dog of Robert Pollok, author of 
‘The Course of Time.’ ‘Life,’ by David 


| Pollok, 32. 


Karenina.—Lord Tennyson’s dog. Wilfrid 
Vard, ‘ Problems and Persons,’ 199. 

Keeper.—A dog in Day’s ‘Sandford aud 
Merton. 

Khaki.—The bitch of a Lincolnshire publi- 
can which was pupped about the time of the 
beginning of the South African war. She 
was called Khaki in allusion to the soldiers’ 
dress, because she had spots on her resembling 
it in colour. 

_ Koras.—Horace Marryat, ‘ Year in Sweden,’ 
1. 59. 

Lollard. — Jonson, ‘Staple of News.’ 
Southey, ‘Common-Place Book,’ iii. 234. 

Lovel.—J//id., i. 469. 

Lufra.—Scott, ‘Lady of the Lake,’ v. 25. 
—Lord Tennyson's dog. Wilfrid Ward, 
‘Problems and Persons,’ 199. 

_ Lustic.—Horace Marryat, ‘Year inSweden,’ 
1. 59. 

Machaon.—Rogers, ‘ Jacqueline,’ ii. 25, 

Madge.— Dryden, ‘Sir Martin Mar -all, 
iii. 1. 

Marmion.—Dog that belonged in 1811 to 
the father of Mary Russell Mitford. ‘ Life 
of M. R. Mitford, by A. G. L’Estrange, i. 140. 

Mary-gold.—‘* Verney Memoirs,’ iv. 76. 

Minna.—Dog of Cardinal Wiseman. Wil- 
frid Ward, ‘ Life of Card. Wiseman,’ i. 120. 

Moholoff.—Dog of Duc d’Enghien. ‘N. & Q.,’ 
9° S. xii. 28. 

Mopsey.—*‘ Verney Memoirs,’ iv. 76. 

Nettop.— Sir C. H. J. Anderson, ‘The 
Swedish Brothers,’ 3. 

Nimrod.—Scott, ‘ Auchindrane,’ i. 1. Not 
in list referred to above. 

Orelio.—Southey, ‘Roderick the Last of 
the Goths,’ xxi. 

Panks.—Lowell’s dog. ‘Letters of J. R. 
Lowell,’ ii. 462, 465. 
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Pero.—“ Get Ponto and Pero and all the 
dogs fed.” Sporting Magazine, xxxvii. 311. 
A common name in Wales. Castilian for dog. 
‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. x. 174. 

Pharaoh.—Boarhound of the late Marquis | 
of Salisbury, so called “ because he will not 
let the people go.” Yorkshire Post, 24 Aug., | 
1903, p. 6, col. 5. 

Pim.—Hunting song, temp. Charles IL, in | 
Ebsworth’s edition of ‘ Merry Drollery,’ 39. 

Pincher.—Southey, ‘Omniana,’ i. 40. 

Pombal.— Dog of John Mason Neale, Warden 
of Sackville College. St. Margaret's Magazine, 
Jan., 1903, 228. 

Pomero.—W. 8. Landor’s dog. ‘ Lett. of | 
James Russell Lowell,’ ii. 361. 

Pottle—Hunting song, temp. Charles IL, | 
in Ebsworth’s ‘ Merry Drollery,’ 39. 

Presbyterian. —See ‘ Fanatic.’ 

Qumwer.—“A black spotted bitch.” Southey, | 
*Common-Place Book,’ iii. 504. 

tainsbolt.—Hunting song, temp. Charles IT., 
in Ebsworth’s ed. of ‘ Merry Drollery,’ 39. 

Riquet. — ‘‘ That sweetest of dogs of 
romance, Riquet.” Atheneum, 2 March, 1901, 
270. 

Ratton. — Dog of Madame du Deffand, 
which Horace Walpole took care of after 
Madame’s death. /din/urgh Review, April, 
1904, 456. 

Raynall.—Dog of Prince Rupert after the 
Restoration. He writes to Legge: ‘* Poor 
Raynall at this instant is dying, after having 
been the cause of the death of many a stagge. 
By heaven, I would rather lose the best 
horse in my stable.” Eva Scott, ‘Rupert, 
Prince Palatine,’ 300. 

Resto.— Sporting Magazine, xvi. 285. 

Ryno.—Scott, ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ v. 22. 

Sancho.—T. Park :— 

Till keen-nosed Sancho, ranging by, 
Stands and fortells a partridge nigh. 
* Sonnets,’ 1797, 72. 
Sporting Magazine, xvi. 285. 

Satan.—A dog the property of Mr. Wedge, 
of Chertsey, 1814. Sporting Magazine, xliv. 50. 

Sheepheard. — ‘Memoirs of the Verney 
Family,’ i. 185. 

Snooks.—The name of a dog which more 
than half a century ago a Lincolnshire 
clergyman had received as a present from 
a Cambridge friend, whose surname was 
Snooks. 

Soot.—Hunting song, temp. Charles II., in 
Ebsworth’s ed. of ‘ Merry Drollery,’ 39. 

Souillard.—“A white dog, Souillard, was 
given as a great present to Louis XI.” 
Kenelm Henry Digby, ‘ Orlandus,’ 1829, 311. 
Spendall.—Hunting song, temp. Charles II., 


| frid Ward, ‘ 


in Ebsworth’s ed. of ‘ Merry Drollery,’ 39. 


Sug.—Jhid. 
Swagger.—Jhid. 
Swag-pot.—J/bid. 
Sweet-heart.—‘ King Lear,’ IIT. vi. 
Swilback.—Hunting song, temp. Charles IL., 
in Ebsworth’s ed. of ‘ Merry Drollery, 39. 
Tiny.—Dog of Cardinal Wiseman. Wil- 
Life of Wiseman,’ ii. 174. 
Toby.—Southey, ‘Common- Place Book,’ 


ii. 111. Quoting Wesley’s ‘ Journal.’ 


Tory.—‘‘In a play of Mrs. Behn’s we find 
a Whig knight calling his house-dog Tory.” 
Sporting Mag., xxiii. 271. 

Toss.—Hunting song, temp. Charles IL, in 
Ebsworth’s ed. of ‘Merry Drollery,’ 39. 

Tracy.—Herrick’s dog. Jortnightly Re- 
view, December, 1903, 985. 

Vaunter.—‘ Verney Memoirs,’ iv. 114. 

Venus.—Dryden, ‘ Wild Gallant,’ iii. 1. 

Youland.—Hunting song, temp. Charles II., 
in Ebsworth’s ‘Merry Drollery,’ 39. 

N. M. & A. 

[ My dogs must look their names too, and all Spartan, 
Lelaps, Melampus: no more Fox and Baudiface. 
Fletcher, * The Wildgoose Chase,’ I. iii. ] 


COBDEN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(See 10 S. i. 481; ii. 3, 62.) 
IV. 

CoMMENT AND CRITICISM. 
(Arranged chronologically.) 


1836. 

Analysis of Mr. Cobden’s ‘Cure for the Russo- 
phobia.’ [London, J. Ridgway & Sons, 1836.] 
Svo. S028. e. 36. (1.) 

1837. 

Russia. In answer to a Manchester Manufacturer. 

London, 1837. S8vo. 8026. g. 33. (1.) 


1843. 
Isaac Maydwell’s Analysis of Cobden’s Addresses, 
with remarks on Mr. [ H.] Greg’s speech at 
the Great League Meeting at Manchester. Lon- 
don, 1843. Svo. 1391. g. 47. 
1844. 
Patriotism. A Letter to Richard Cobden, 
Esquire, M.P., and John Bright, Esquire, M.P., 
or, a friendly remonstrance with them, on what 
may be truly called their incessant persecution 
of the prime minister; another to the Marquis 
of Westminster, Earl Fitzwilliam, &c. By Civis. 
Manchester, Joseph Pratt, Printer, 23, Bridge 
Street, 1844. Svo, pp. 50.—The letter concludes 
as follows: “Your most obdt. hble. servt., 
John Bridge, Crescent, Salford, April, 1844.” 
— A Letter from a Crow to Mr. Cobden. Trans- 
lated from the original by a Northamptonshire 
Squire. London, 1844. 4to. 1391. g. 31. 


Or 


1845. 

Bastiat (Frédéric). Cobden et la Ligue, ou l’agita- 
tion anglaise pour la liberté du commerce, Xc. 
Paris, Senlis [printed], 1845. 8vo. 1391. g. 14. 

1846. 

Maitre (C.)._ Richard Cobden, ou l’Esprit Anglais 

contre l’Esprit Frangais 4 propos de la Liberté 
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Paris, 1846. I6mo. a. 


des Fe hanges. 

35. (2.) 

Garnier (C. J.). Richard Cobden, les Ligueurs, et la 
Ligue: précis de histoire de la dernicre révo- 
lution économique et Sonne iére en Angleterre. 
Paris, 1846. I2mo. 1391. 

1847. 

Discorso Economico sulla Maremma Sanese dell’ 
Arcidiacono Sallustio Antonio Bandini. Nuova 
Edizione. Dedicata al Celebre Riccardo Cobden. 
Riveduta sul MS. Autografo. Siena, Tipogra- 
phia dell’ Ancora, 1847. 

— Letter to Richard Cobden on the Scotch Law 
of Entail. By a Scotch Landlord. Inverness, 
S47. Svo. 6583. b. 

1S48. 

Ellis, W. A Few Questions on Secular Education 
—What it is, and what it ought to be; with 
an attempt to answer a? Preceded by an 
Appeal to Richard Cobden, Esq., and the mem- 
bers of the lat e Anti-Corn 1. zague. By the 

Author of ‘ The Outlines of Social Economy’ 

{[W. Ellis}. London, 1848. Svo. S305. 82. 


1849. 

Phipps (E.). A few words on the three amateur 
lgets of Cobden, MacGregor, and Wason. 
London, IS49. Svo, pp. 24. F.L. 

Holdfast (Harry), pseud. A short letter to Mr. 
Cobden in reply to his long speech at Man- 
chester from his quondam admirer, Harry 
Holdfast. London, 1849. Svo. 8138. d. 

John Bull and his Wonderful Lamp. A new Read- 
ing of an old Tale. By Homunculus. With six 
coloured] illustrations designed by the author. 
f° yndon, 1849. 4to. M.F.L.—A Protectionist 
version of the storyof Aladdin, in which ‘*Co- 
Ab-Deen the Cotton Spinner, or Co-Abdin,” 
plays the part of the evil magician. 

Day (G. G.). c obden! n’s Contradictions. Extracted 
from Mr. G. G. Day’s Letter to the Morning 
Herald ot h 27, 1850. [London, 1850.) 
S.sh. fol. S806. k. 15. (27.) 

1852. 

Somerville (Alexander). The Whistler at the 
Plough and Free Trade. By Alexander Somer- 
ville, one who has whistled at the Plough. 
Manchester, 1852. See. 

An Address to Messrs. Cobden and Bright, showing 
their total unfitness under a monarchy, for 
members of Parliament, and that they are, and 
have long been, the greatest banes and plagues 
of Society. By John Bridge. Manchester, 
Joseph Binns Normanton, 1852. S8vo, pp. 7.— 
The tirst page of the letter is printed as follows: 
Mr. Bridge’s Letter. (This Letter was origin- 
ally written to the Editor of the Manchester 
Courier.) Hulme Place, Salford, June 18, 1852.” 

1853. 

Richards (A. B.). Cobden and his pamphlet [ 793 
and 1853] considered, in a letter to Ric fae 
Cobden, &c. 1853. Svo. 38138. df. 

Marsham (J. C.). How Wars arise in India. Ob- 
servations on Mr. Cobden’s Pamphlet entitled 
*The Origin of Ay Burmese War.’ London, 
1833. Svo. S022. 

— A letter to Richard Cobden in reply to ‘1793 
and 1853.2 By a Manchester Man. Man- 

chester, 1853, Svo. 813s. f. 


184. 

Cobdenic Policy the Internal Enemy of England. 
The Peace Society, its combativeness, Mr. Cob- 
den, his secretiveness. Also a narrative of 
historical incidents. By Alexander Somerville 
(**One who has whistled at the Plough”). Lon- 
don, 1854. Svo, pp. 104. F. L.—Somerville 
announced as in preparation ‘Cobden’s His- 
torical Errors and Prophetic Blunders,’ but this 
did not appear. 

The Slanderer Exposed. A rejected letter of re- 
monstrance to the Manchester Courier on its 
attempt to damage the Conservatives by har- 
bouring a renegade from the Anti-Corn Law 
League ; or a few words on Somerville and _his 
*Cobdenic Policy... By G. F. Maudley. Man- 
chester, Cave & Sever, Svo, pp. 14. 


1857. 

Lammer Moor, pseud. Bowring, Cobden, and China, 
&e. A Memoir by Lammer Moor. Edinburgh, 
J. Menzies, 1857. Svo. S022. « 

Mr. John Bright’s Speech in support of Richard 
Cobden, Esq. Wrigley & Son, Printers by 
**Steam Power,” Rochdale. Four columns on 
demy folio tly-sheet.—This is meee served in the 
Election Scrap-book in the Rochdale Free 
Library. 

1861. 


Free Trade in Gold, being a reply to the Cobden- 
Chevalier treatise “‘on the probable decline in 
the value of gold,” also an exposition of the 
French schemes on the currency now maturing. 
London, 1861. 12mo0. S223. a. 49. 

1862. 

Reybaud (M. K. L.). Economistes modernes... 
Richard ( pean, M. F. Bastiat, M. M.C hevalier, 
M.J.S. Mill, M. L. Faue her, M. P. Rossi, &c. 
Paris, 1862. S206. f. 17. 

Fletcher (Grenville), Parliamentary Portraits of the 
Present Period. Third Series. London, James 
Ridgway, 1862. Svo.—Inc ludes sketch of Cob- 
den. 

Protin (P. O.). Les Economistes Appréciés, ou 
Nécessité de la Protection...... Cobden, Michel 
Chevalier, Carey, Du Mesnil, Marigny, &c. 
2 pt. Paris, 1862-3. 12mo, pp. 270. 8206. aaa. 
31. M.F.L. 

Denman (Hon. J.). The pressing necessity for in- 
creased docks and basins at Portsmouth, with 
some observations on Mr. Cobden’s ‘Three 
Panies,’ Ke. 1862. Svo.—Another edition in 
1863. S806. c. 

Urquhart (D.). Answer to Mr. Cobden on the 
assimilation of war and peace [as proposed by 
Mr. Cobden in a letter to the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce]. Also analysis of the corre- 
spondence [of the English Government] with 
the U nited States { May, June, ISG1], showing 
the Declaration of Paris to have been violated 
by England and France. Pp. . London, 
Hardwick, 1862. Svo. 1250. c. 38. (7. 

— “The Three Panics ” dispelled. A te to the 

historical episode of Richard Cobden. Reprinted 

from Colhurn'’s United Service Magazine. 

London, 1862. S8vo. S138. b. 

Simonson (F.). Richard Cobden und die anti- 

kornzolliga, sowie ihre Bedeutung fiir die 


wirthschaftlichen Verhiltnisse des Deutschen 
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gy Berlin, 1863. Svo, pp. 64. 8229. de. 

Richard Cobden, Roi des Belges. [Being a reply 
to Richard Cobden’s letter to L’Economiste 
Belge on the fortifications of Antwerp.) Par 
un ex-Colonel de la Garde Civique. Dedié aux 
blessés de Septembre. Deuxiéme édition. Lon- 
don, 1863. Svo.—This was written by Sylvain 
van der Weyer, and is included in his ‘ Choix 
d@’Opuscules,’ edited by Octave Delepierre, and 
published at London in 1863. 

Blackman, E. L. Our Relations with America. A 
reply to the arguments of Mr. Cobden...... as to 
the supply of ammunition of war to the belli- 
gerents. Manchester, {1863}. Svo. 8175.e. 1. (1.) 


1864. 

The Land and the Agricultural Population. [Being 
letters of A. H. Hall, W. T. White, and others 
in reply to two speeches delivered at Rochdale 
in November, 1863, by Richard Cobden and 
John Bright. Reprinted from the West Sussex 
Gazette.] Arundel, 1864. Svo. 7075. bb. 27. 

Vrimogeniture and Entail. Letters of J. E. Thorold 

ogers, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
at the University of Oxford; and Mr. Henry 
Tupper, of Guernsey, and others, on the History 
and Working of the Laws of Primogeniture 
and Entail in their Moral, Social, and Political 
Aspects. Manchester, Alexander Ireland & 
Co., 1864. Svo, pp. 28.—Mr. Tupper’s letter is 
addressed to Mr. Cobden, and the pamphlet 
resulted from the speech out of which the 
Cobden-Delane correspondence arose. 

1865. 

Alarming results of the non-reciprocity System of 

"ree Trade promoted by Messrs. Gladstone, 
Cobden, Bright, and their supporters. Fourth 
— London, [1865]. S. sh. fol. 1880. d. 
. (67.) | 

—— Cobden’s Nederidge Navolgers in Indié: een 
beschamend woord voor alle bestrijders der 
liberale Koloniale politiek. (Overgedrukt uit 
het Daghlad ran Zuidholland en's Gravenhage 
van 8-11 Augustus, 1865.) Gravenhage, 1865. 
Svo. S022. dd. 

Mr. Cobden. (From the U7/ster Observer.) London. | 
Svo, pp. 4.—A reprint of a leading article on 
Mr. Cobden’s career. 


1866. 
Le Buste de Cobden. Par A. Verviers. 1866. 


1867. 
Brewster, D. The Radical Party: its Principles, 
Objects, and Leaders. — Cobden, &c. Man- 
chester, S67. Svo. 8138. cc. 10. (10.) 


1868. 

Financial Reform Union. Papers on Taxation, &c. 
No. 3. A Budget for 1869, based upon Mr. 
Cobden’s National Budget,” proposed in 1849. 
Pp. 7. ‘mens Is68. Svo. C. T. 274. (8.) 

Pamphlets Nationaux. No. 1. Les Joujoux de M. 
Cobden. Par A. Grandguillot. Paris, [1868, 
&e.]. Svo. S245. ff 3. 


ISS5. 

“Robkin and Blight” [i.¢., Richard Cobden and 
John Bright). What unfair trade is doing for 
us. [Signed ** Pastor Agricola.”] Pp. 23. War- 
wick, H. T. Cooke & Son, 1885. Svo. 8139. 
b. 29. (7.) 

Pope (J. B.). The Curse of Cobden, or John Bull 


Blackwood & 


Edinburgh and London, W. 
Sons, 1885. Svo. S228. b. 37. 


1886. 

Brett (J.). Calculator. Free Trade. Cobden, Bright, 
Gladstone,...... Fawcett, collated and examined. 
oe Effingham Wilson, 1886. 8vo. 8229. 
1. 1S. (4. 

Cashin (T. F.). Free Trade Fallacies; or, Cobden 
confuted. An exposition on the existing phase 
of progress and poverty, &c. London, Wyman 
& Sons, 1886. Svo. $229. bbb. 53. (12.) ° 

1901. 

The Curse of Cobden: what it means. An address 
to those with brains. Issued by the War- 
minster Fair Trade and Home Labour Defenve 
League. [Signed for the League by John W. 
Hull.) Pp. 8. Warminster, [1901]. Svo. 08226. 


g. 62. (13.) 
E. A. Axon. 
(To be continued.) 


Griestes : who deal 
in historical and philosophical questions 
have a perverse way of always getting hold 
of the wrong end of the stick. They always 
wish to prove some far-fetched, out-of-the- 
way theory. To me it has always appeared 
obvious that the Zigunnoi, fl a by 
Herodotus as people with a way of life 
exactly the same as that of modern gipsies, 
and occupying exactly the region to this 
day most thickly populated by gipsies, really 
were gipsies or Zigeuner. The whole thing 
is as plain as a pikestaff. What is the general 
occupation of gipsies but that of tinkers, 
horsedealers, and above all blacksmiths? Now 
a dialect word in Great Russian gives a com- 
jlete explanation of the name Zigunnoi, 
ammee in that dialect the word—not given 
in Russian dictionaries — chigunnji means 
made of iron or connected with iron. If in 
the present day so large a Slav element still 
remains along the Danube, this must have 
been still more the case in classic times, for 
the Slav elements have been slowly shrinking 
east and northwards. So that it is not won- 
derful if Herodotus was given the Slav name 
for the members of the nomad primitive 
iron age, who resolutely refused to be civilized. 

W. W. Srrickianp, B.A. 


‘Murray's Hanppook ror YORKSHIRE.’— 
In your notice of the new edition of 
‘Murray’s Handbook for Yorkshire’ S. 
i. 259) you state that the “delightful cream 
cheese” made at Grewelthorpe might have 
been mentioned. Will you allow me to point 
out that the ‘Handbook’ contains two 
allusions to this cheese: on p. 320, where 
Grewelthorpe is mentioned, and also at the 
end of section xiii. of the Introduction, 
where the gastronomic peculiarities of the 


v. John Bright. [A pamphlet upon Free Trade. } 


county are described? You also remark 
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upon the omission of the Farnley Hall near 
Leeds; and Dr. Forsuaw (p. 346), writing 
on the same subject, hints at ‘‘other dis- 
crepancies and omissions.” May I inquire 
whether this particular Farnley Hall pos- 
sesses any interest, internal or external, for 
the intelligent tourist? Dr. Forsuaw cites 
nothing in its favour, except that it is 
mentioned in the ‘ National Gazetteer,’ and 
all the ‘ National Gazetteer’ seems to be able 
to say for it is that it is “the principal 
residence.” This in itself is not enough to 
render obligatory its inclusion in a work 
which, after all, is not a gazetteer, but a 
guide-book. 
12-14, Long Acre, W.C, 


WILLIAM Way, ALIAS WyGGE, ALIAS FLower. 
—Under the heading ‘Recusant Wykehamists,’ 
in 9° §S. xi. 227, 350, it was shown that 
William Wygge, the Catholic martyr, was not 
the Winchester scholar of 1570 (though it is 
asserted he was by Dodd, * Church History,’ 
vol. ii. p. 131), but is to be identified with 
William Way. 

‘The further identification of William Way 
with Mr. Flower was left uncertain. Dom 
Bede Camm, O.S.B., now writes to me to 
point out that this further identification is 
certain, as ‘S. P. Dom. Eliz.,’ ccii. 61, contains 
the name of “William Flower, a/ias Way, 
Seminary in the Clink.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


** CLOSURE - BY - COMPARTMENT.” — In the 
appendix to ‘H.E.D.,’ which will naturally 
be looked for when the series of volumes now 
being issued is completed, it will be neces- 
sary to include “ closure-by-compartment,” 
a phrase used by the Prime Minister and all 
the leading speakers in the recent House of 
Commons debate on a particular proposal in 
regard to the Licensing Bill, as an extension 
of the meaning of closure as “ the closing of 
a debate in a legislative assembly by vote of 
the House or by other competent authority.” 

POLITICIAN. 


“Kapoose.”—The other day a friend of 
mine, who plumes himself upon the purity 
of his English, said to me, “| ‘ll sell you the 
whole kaboose.” I was so surprised to hear 
him indulging in Yiddishisms that 1 begged 
him to tell me how he came to know the 
word. All I learnt was that he had often 
heard it used by art-dealers. He was ignorant 
of its origin. I have often heard it used in 
Hebrew circles. We say “chaboose.” Its 
etymology is nebulous. The nearest thing I 


can find in Hebrew to it is “chaboos” from 
“chabosh,” to subjugate. 


“ Kaboose” would 


thus mean anything ee or property. 

Kaboose "—job-lot. M. L. R. Brestar. 
[Obviously a variant of ** caboodle,” says Farmer's 

‘Slang and its Analogues.’ Derivation disputed. ] 


Eprrara on Ann Davies.—The following 
is from an old tombstone in memory of one 
Ann, the wife of Edward Davies, who 
departed this life 9 January, 1795, aged 
thirty-nine, in Ruyton-of-the-Eleven-Towns 
Churchyard, in Shropshire :— 

Pain was my portion, 
Physic was my food, 
To groan was my devotion 
When drugs did me no good. 
Christ was my physician ; 
He knew what way was best 
To ease me of my pain 
And set my soul at rest. 
H. T. 


Shrewsbury. 


@ucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
,° order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


I.H.S.—One is so apt to look upon 
‘N. & Q.’ as an “inquire within for every- 
thing,” that I confess to a feeling of 
disappointment when, on consulting the 
Indexes, I could find no reference to the 
origin of the use of these letters for ‘* Jesus 
hominum Salvator.” In Griesinger’s ‘History 
of the Jesuits’ (I quote from Scott’s trans- 
lation), chap. ii., is the following :— 

* There were 6 associates [four Spaniards, one Por- 
tuguese, and one Savoyard] whom Loyola selected 
for the accomplishment of his designs......They 
agreed all seven to assemble on the festival of the 
Ascension of Mary (15th August, 1534) at daybreak, 
in the Faubourg St. Jacques, and thence ascended 
the heights of Montmartre and immediately betook 
themselves to a subterranean chapel situated there, 
in which, some centuries before, Dionysius the 
Areopagite had been beheaded. This wasa kind 
of dismal grotto, of coarse, rough construction, 
with bare dark grey walls dripping with moisture, 
and quite unadorned with flowers, gold, or precious 
stones. On the contrary, all appeared dull and 
dreary, bare and silent, while hardly a breath of 
air could penetrate from without: the lighted 
tapers emitted a sickly pale yellow light, which 
rendered the chapel even more awful in appearance 
than it might otherwise have seemed. A frightful 
impression was given by the plain rough stone 
altar, behind which rose an old ruinous statue 
which held the head severed from the trunk in its 
outstretched arms—that of the holy Denis. Before 
this altar the seven men kneeled, on entering, and 
muttered their low prayers. Then one of them rose 
up—it was Le Faber, who alone of all of them had 
been consecrated to the priesthood—and read a 
solemn mass, after which he administered the 
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Holy Communion. Scarce had this taken place | 
when Ignatius Loyola placed himself before the | 
altar, and swore upon the Bible to lead henceforth 

a life of poverty, chastity, and obedience. He swore | 
to fight to all eternity only for the things of God, | 
of the Holy Mary, and her Son Jesus Christ, as 

true spiritual knights, as also for the protection of | 
the holy Romish Church and its supreme head the 

Pope; and for the extension of the true faith 
among unbelievers—devoting his life thereto. ‘Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam’ (to the exaltation of the 
glory of God), he exclaimed, as he finished taking 
the oath, and his wild piercing eyes shot like 
lightning out of his leaden-coloured haggard 
countenance. After him the six others took the 
same oath, and each exclaimed at the finish ‘Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam.’ On the termination of this 
ceremony, however, they did not at once leave the 
chapel, but remained shut up in it until late in the 
evening, muttering their prayers, and without a bit 
of food or a drop of water having passed their lips. 
As they at last rose up from their knees, Ignatius 
Loyola marked upon the altar three large capital 
letters: these were I.H.S. ‘What do _ those 
signify?’ demanded the others. ‘They signify,’ 
answered Ignatius with solemn utterance, ‘ ** Jesus 
Hominum Salvator,” and they shall henceforth be 
the motto of our institution.’ From that time these 
words were inscribed on the banners of the Society 
to indicate that the members of the same desire to 
be considered Assistants of the Saviour Jesus.” 

I have troubled you with this long extract, 

without abridgment, to ask if all this is| 
really true. Is this the origin of the letters 

I.H.S., and do our churches bear on their 

altars and tables as a fact the badge of 

the Jesuits? The A.M.D.G. I have always 

supposed to be their motto, and (but quere) 

the “Patiens quia «ternus”; but is the 

I.HLS. theirs as’ well ? 

I have read the notes on “Stat crux dum 
volvitur orbis ” (10 §. i. 393) with interest. 
Would it be asking too much for B.W., or 
some other learned contributor, to note in 
your columns the mottoes and badges of all 
the different Orders ? 

By-the-by, is the translation given above | 
of A.M.D.G. the correct one? ‘To the 
greater glory of God” seems more literal ; 
and yet is not that an impossibility, and a 
contradiction on the face of it ! Lucts. 


SHAKESPEARE AvuToGRAPH. — Can any of 
your American correspondents or others tell 
me the present whereabouts of the Shake- 
speare autograph purchased last April at 
Sotheby's rooms by Mr. A. Jackson, of 
224, Portland Street, for a client out of Eng- 
land ? Hares. 

Uppingham. 


Eton Lists.—Can any one put me on the | 
track of any MS. lists of Eton College prior 
to 1791, when they first began to be printed ? 
At present I have lists—or copies of lists— 
for the following years: 1678, 1707, 1718, 1725, 


1742, 1745, 1747, 1752-4, 1756-71, 1773, and 
1775-91. I should be very glad to hear of 
any others, and also of duplicates for any of 
the above-mentioned years. 
t. A. Austen Leicu. 
8, St. James's Street, 8.W. 


Travian H.—It is of course well 
known that initial 2 only survives in the 


‘singular and in the third person plural of 


the present tense of the verb avere. In what 
appears to be an excellent little book by the 
late Policarpo Petrocchi, ‘'.a Lingua e la 
Storia Letteraria d’ Italia dalle origini fino a 
Dante,’ Roma, 1903, the words ha and hanno 
appear as @ and dnno.* I shall be glad to 
know whether this is an idiosynecrasy of the 
publishers, Ermanno Loescher & Co., or whe- 
ther it is sanctioned by the Accademia della 
Crusca, or any other authoritative institu- 
tion. The name of the publishers seems to 
suggest that the dreddund has something to 
do with the innovation. A man who, at 
home, is guilty of such monstrosities as tun 
and tat (for thun and that) may very well 
have acquired an unreasoning prejudice 
against the letter V. 


Court Dress.—The Hungarian Professor 
Vambery, in a delightful letter (part of which 
I here give in order to make my query intelli- 
gible) to his friends, lately published in the 
continental newspapers, gives an _ interest- 
ing description of a visit to the Court of 
Edward VII. Invited “to dine and sleep” 
at Windsor Castle, he gives the following 
account of the first evening’s dinner :— 

“On the card of invitation were, as usual, direc- 
tions given for the dress to be worn during the only 
formal function of the day, the dinner, and thus 
worded: ‘ Evening dress, kneebreeches and orders.’ 
As regards myself, there could hardly be any ques- 
tion that I, with my lame legs, should put on knee- 
breeches. 

** About the time when I generally go to bed, the 
company of guests assembled, the ladies in full 
dress and the gentlemen in Court dress or uniform. 
When their Majesties, preceded by the Master of 
the Household, entered, the ladies placed themselves 
on the right and the gentlemen to the left. The 
Queen, as gracious and beautiful as ever, saluted 
the company, and, by way of distinction, gave her 
hand to the newcomers. Then the King followed 
in Court dress, with the star and ribbon of the 
Garter. The black coat with a red collar—a novelty 


for the year—became him, the master of fashion, 


admirably well.” 

I will stop here and proceed with my 
query. Does not the amiable professor here 
make a confusion with the so-called Windsor 


* I have not happened to find an 0 in so much of 
the book as I have read; but it probably is there. 
Is the second person singular «i, to distinguish it 
from “‘ to the” (pl.)? 


im 
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uniform, the coat of which, however, is not 
black? or is there a new Court dress for 
Windsor wear? and in such case, will any- 
body give particulars thereof? 
Exar 
Stockholm. 


Joseruvs Burton, in 
the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ refers to 
** Josephus Struthius, that Polonian, and his 
‘Doctrine of Pulses’’ (Shilleto’s ed. of the 
‘Anatomy,’ 1896, vol. iii. p. 156). Is anything 
known of Struthius! and when was the 
* Doctrine of Pulses’ printed? Perhaps some 
medical or Polish reader can help. 

H. C. 8. 

PottsMaN.—I have picked up a book with 
the following curious title: “ Historia del 
Valoroso Cavalier Polisman, nuouamente 
tradotta dalla lingua Spagnuola nella Italiana 
da M. Giouanni Miranda. In Venetia appresso 
Lucio Spineda, 1612,” pp. 279, with register. 
Who was Polisman, and whence his extra- 
ordinarily un-Spanish name ? 

(The first edition of this work appeared in Venice 
in Svo, from the presses of Christ. Zanetti, 1573. 
It appears from Brunet to have been in six 
volumes, though this is not sure. A copy was in the 
La Valliére sale. This is all we personally know.] 


Otp interest has been aroused 
by an old Bible, of which I would gladly 
learn more. The size is small quarto, and 
the text, which is in double columns, is in 
black letter, the marginal references and 
comments being in Roman type. Acts xxi. 15 
runs “wee trussed up our fardles”; and pro- 
bably “ breeches” represented “aprons” in 
Genesis iii. 7; but unfortunately the title-page 
of the Old Testament is torn out, together 
with all that ought to come before Leviti- 
cus xxiii. I should haveattributed the volume 
to the edition which contained the copy thus 


advertised in a recent “Caxton Head ” cata- 
logue :— 
"142 Bible (Genevan or ‘ Breeches’)......With 


most profitable Annotations vpon all the hard 
places, and other things of great importance, as 
may appeare in the Epistle to the Reader. And also 
a most profitable Concordance for the readie finding 
out of any thing in the same conteyned, sm. 4to 
(Apocrypha missing), black letter, double column, 
marginal notes in Roman Letter, titles within wood- 
cut borders, surmounted by the Royal Arms, old 
calf, gilt, gilt edges, 15». Christopher Barker, 1586,” 
had not the New Testament title-page, which 
answers to the above description, been ** Im- 
rinted at London by | the Deputies of 

hristopher Bar- | ker, Printer to the Queenes 
most | excellent Maiestie | 1495.” Wherefore 
a date so astounding? The och to ‘Two 
right profitable and fruitfull Concordances,’ 


which follow Revelation, and are by Robert 
I. Herrey, is dated 1578, so I can but sus- 
pect that the “devil” interfered with the 
chronology. Sr. 


3RISTOL SLAVE Surps, THEIR OWNERS AND 
Caprrarns. — Popular opinion throughout 
America has always attributed to the ancient 
English town of Bristol the long-continued 
as well as the original planting of the negro 
race on our American soil. What lists, may 
I be permitted to ask, MS. or printed, have 
been compiled revealing the names of Bristol 
slave vessels in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, including the names of their owners 
and sailing masters, also the names of the 
mercantile firms of Bristol engaged in the 
slave business ? d.G. 

Soston, U.S. 


Sir Harry Vane.—What portrait is con- 
sidered to be the best of Sir Harry Vane the 
Younger ! 


Gwynetu.—I shall be very much obliged 
if any of your readers can teil me the correct 
spelling of the Welsh name Gwyneth or 
Gwynydd, and the meaning thereof. 

Torso. 
[See 9° S, ix. 109, 319, 372, 479. ] 

Bayty orn Batty or Hatt PLAcE AND 
Biperorp.—Can any reader give me infor- 
mation about a Col. Michael Bayly or Baily, 
an East Indian officer, living about 1770, 


| probably born about 1710? His grandson 


Dr. Wm. Bayly Upton, of Cashel, quartered 
for Bayly these arms: Or, on a fesse en- 
grailed between three nags’ heads erased 
azure as many fleurs-de-lys of the first. I find 
these arms were borne by Baily of Hall 
Place, Leigh, Kent. But in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’ (third edition) the only lineage of this 
family given is that Farmer Baily, Esq., was 
father of Thomas Farmer Baily, b. 1823. The 
same arms, however, I find were borne by 
Sir Henry Bayly, Knight of Hanover, second 
son of Zachariah Bayly, Esq., of Bideford. 
This Sir Henry Bayly was living in 1857. I 
shall be very glad of any information about 
these Baylys. W. P. Upron. 
73, Bignor Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 
‘Times’ CORRESPONDENTS IN HuNGARY.— 
According to Henningsen, the author of the 
pamphlet ‘ Kossuth and the 7’imes,’ the corre- 
spondents of this paper during the Hungarian 
war of independence were “a Mr. R——,a 
person named Bird, a Mr. Paton, and a Mr. 
Charles Pridham.” Can anybody kindly give 
me the full name of Mr. R——? A. A. Paton 
and Charles Pridham have published their 


experiences in book form. Among the Aus- 
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trian correspondents, according to the same 
pamphlet, was “a certain Pazziazzi, clerk in 
the office of the secret Austrian police, who 
came over to London and published, through 
Mr. Bentley, a book called ‘A Voice from 
the Danube.’” 

The last-named author translated into 
German two books of Count Széchenyi, and 
his name is given on the title-page of one of 
them as Michael von Paziazi. L. L. K. 


Paiure Baker.—In the ‘Calendar of the 


Beplics, 
PEAK AND PIKE. 
§. ii. 61.) 

Tue information received up to this point 
has greatly advanced the question chrono- 
logically and topographically. “ Aber- 
gavenny’s Pike” is identified as the conical 
hill near Abergavenny, now called the Sugar- 
oaf. ‘*Cam’s Pike” appears to be Grose’s 


Cecil MSS.,’ i. n. 1754, occurs “ Baker, parson 
of Winwick, that was provost of King’s 
College in Cambridge.” The MS. therein | 
abstracted is undated. The ‘D.N.B., iii. 14, 
says he had gone to Louvain before 22 Feb- 
ruary, 156970, when he was formally deprived | 
of the provostship. In 1577 he Bors in 
the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and his 
recusancy was valued at 50/. (‘S. P. Dom. | 
Eliz.,’ exviii. 73). When was he rector of 
Winwick? According to Baines’s ‘ Lancs,’ 
iii. 662, Christopher Thomson was instituted 
on the presentation of the queen, 19 March, 
1569, the living being vacant by the death 
of Thos. Stanley, Bishop of Sodor ; and John 
Coldwell was instituted 7 Jan., 1575, on the 
presentation of Henry, Earl of Derby, on 
the death of the last incumbent, so that it 
is not easy to see where Philip Baker came 
in. Joun B. Warnewricar. 


Saucy Encusu Portr.—At the end of 
chap. xxxii. of ‘Waverley’ Sir Walter Scott 
writes that Capt. Waverley 
“likes no poetry but what is humorous, and comes 
in good time to interrupt my long catalogue of the 
tribes, whom one of your saucy English poets calls 

Our bootless host of high-born beggars, 
MacLeans, MacKenzies, and MacGregors.” 
Who is the saucy English poet? and in which 
of his poems is this passage to be found? 
James WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


** Esquire” Scortanp.—Mr. Fox-Davies, 
in ‘Armorial Families,’ divides gentlemen 
into two classes—“gentlemen” and “esquires.” 
He sends to Scotsmen “ Information Forms ” 
drawn up ostensibly to suit Scotch law, on 
which it is asked whether he who fills up the 
form “ciaims to be an esquire.” In the 
margin “ Esquires” are defined according to 
the well-known list given by Camden and 
other English heraldic writers. Is it not the 
case that the word ‘‘esquire” is used in 
Scotland properly of any gentleman not in 
the state of knighthood, and that every 
Scottish “gentleman” may ‘claim to be an 
esquire C. K. 


] 

appellation for what is now known as Cam 
Peak, in the Ordnance maps Peaked Down, a 
peaked outlier of the Cotswolds, near Dursley, 
in Gloucestershire. As to Aubrey’s curious 
reference to “Clayhill, not far from War- 
minster, and Coprip, about a quarter of a 
mile there,” as “ ml or vulcanos,” no in- 
formation has been received. Is there no 
Wiltshire reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who can tell us 
about these ? 

Mr. W. H. Hills, of Grasmere, has sent a 
list of thirty-one examples of pike in the 
names of hills or peaks in the Lake district. 
Three examples are sent from Yorkshire, and 
statements hove been received from North- 
umberland and Durham. It appears also 
that the name crosses the Border, and that 
there are several Scottish ‘‘ pikes” in the 
border counties of Roxburgh, Dumfries, and 
Selkirk. There are believed to be no 
examples in Derbyshire, and none have been 
reported from Cheshire. 

As to chronology, the important fact is 
yointed out by Mr. A. H. Arkle, of Oxton, 
tirkenhead, that Rivington Pike, formerly 
Ryven Pyke, in Central Lancashire, is 
mentioned in Leland’s ‘Itinerary’ of ¢. 1549 ; 
and as this was a beacon hill, and an 
important landmark from the Irish Sea, its 
name occurs continually from Elizabethan 
times onward. Its mention by Leland is 
most important, because the date is earlier 
than the first known English mention of the 
Pike of Teneriffe, and confirms my opinion 
that the native “pikes” of England are not 
thence derived. 

Mr. Harper Gaythorpe also reports the 
occurrence of Rivenpike Hill in a map of 
Lancashire of 1577, Speed’s map of 1610, and 
many later maps; also of Murton Pike in 
Westmorland in a work of 1673, and of 
other Westmorland “pikes” in Morden’s 
map of 1695. 

Mr. Arkle mentions other Lancashire 
“pikes” which were beacon hills or im- 
portant landmarks from the sea, and it seems 
in some cases that the name “ pike” was 
primarily applied to the natural rocky 
summit or artificial cairn or beacon itself. 


= 
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The chronological question is now shifted 
into finding earlier examples of “ pike” to 
fill up the gap between 1400 and 1550, as 
there is no longer any doubt of the name 
being in common local use from the latter 
date. Light upon the Wiltshire “ pikes or 
vulcanos” of Aubrey is much to be desired. 

. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Bateman, in his ‘Ten Years’ Diggings,’ 1861, 
». 157, says, “ We examined a tumulus at Pike 
a between the villages of Waterhouse and 
Waterfall, which had likewise been destroyed 
by lime burning.” This was in Staffordshire. 
There is another Pike Low on the summit of 
a moor about a mile to the north of Derwent 
Chapel, in Derbyshire. These are certainly 
old names. The pinnacles on Castleton 
Church, in that county, are called pikes; see 
my account of ‘Garland Day at Castleton’ 
in Folk-lore, xii. 410, and the photograph there 
showing the garland fixed on one of the prkes. 


My acquaintance with the topography of | 


Derbyshire is extensive, but I cannot remem- 
ber a single local name ending in -pike. 
There is a place called Pig-tor, near Buxton. 
Two large fields in South Leverton, Notts, 
are known as Top Pikesnipe and Low Pike- 
snipe, reminding us of Mr. Pecksniff in 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ Possibly pikesnipe is 
equivalent in meaning to gore, a pointed or 
triangular piece of land. There is a field 
called Peck Hosking at Holbeck, in the parish 
of Cuckney, Notts. Lists of field-names 
from deeds and other sources would show an 
abundance of pikes and pecks. S. O. Appy. 


“Cam's Pike” is no doubt what is locally 
known as Cam Peak: a remarkable conical 
hill, terminating a detached spur of the 
Cotswolds, in the parish of Cam, adjoining 
Dursley, Gloucestershire. 

KR. E. 


The Cam’s Pike about which Dr. Murray 
inquires (if in Gloucestershire, as he sur- 
mises) is, no doubt, Cam Peak, which is a 
erfectly conical hill about one mile from 
Jursley and half a mile from the village of 
Cam, taking its name from the latter. Both 
on the old and the new Ordnance Survey 
maps it appears as Peaked Down, but is 
better known locally as Cam Peak or Picky 
Down. 

If the Editor is in an indulgent mood, and 
will allow me to be discursive, I should much 
like to add that the hill is peculiar in de- 
porting from the long, flat-topped, limestone 
ormation of its numerous neighbours which 
contribute to the lovely scenery of this out- 
lying district of the Cotswolds, being but a 


huge heap of sandy soil, apparently deposited 
by a swirling eddy of waters. An oid legend 
explains its presence otherwise, relating how 
the Devil, on his way to dam the Severn, 
found the distance trying, and, tipping up 
his load in a fit of disgust, formed the hill. 

Cuas. GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


In Major's prettily illustrated edition of 
Walton's ‘Complete Angler,’ dated 1824, are 
three engravings depicting Pike Pool on the 
river Dove, of which it is said :— 

“ Pise. Why, sir, from that Pike, that you see 
standing up there distant from the rock, this is 
called Pike Pool.”—P. 312. 

An incut note on the same page observes : 


“Tis a rock in the fashion of a spire-steeple, and 
almost as big. It stands in the midst of the river 
Dove ; and not far from Mr. Cotton’s house, below 
which place this delicate river takes a swift career 
betwixt many mighty rocks, much higher and bigger 
than St. Paul's church before ‘twas burnt. And 
this Dove, being opposed by one of the highest of 
them, has, at last, forced itself a way through it; 
and after a mile’s concealment appears again with 
more glory and beauty than before that opposition ; 
running through the most pleasant valleys and 
most fruitful meadows that this nation can justly 
boast of.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


DISRAELI ON GLADSTONE (10" S. ii. 67).— 
My memory brings back clearly the occasion 


}on which Disraeli (then Earl of Beaconsfield) 


made the utterance concerning Gladstone. 
It was at the banquet at the Riding-School 
given to Disraeli on 27 July, 1878. An 
account will be found in the ‘Annual 
Register’ of that year, p. 96. AILID. 


1878 was certainly the year in which the 
words you quote were ond by Lord Beacons- 
field at a banquet given to him and Lord 
Salisbury on their return from Berlin. The 
late Duke of Buccleuch presided at it. A 
picture of it appeared in the Graphic, show- 
ing Lord Beaconsfield in the act of speaking, 
and the words in question below. 
E. R. Portarp-Urquiart. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 

See the Jilustrated London News dated 
Saturday, 3 August, 1878, p.99. H.J. B. 

[Other replies acknowledged. } 


Latin Quorations (10 §. i. 188, 297, 437). 
—4. “Sentis ut sapiens, loqueris ut vulgus 
(Aristotle).” Cf. Ascham, ‘ The Scholemaster,’ 
p. 155 (Arber), “ folowing carefullie that good 
councell of Aristotle, | eo ndum vt multi, 
sapiendum vt pauci.” Ascham gives the words 
as Sir John Cheke’s. Pror. J. E. B. Mayor 


asked for the source of “loquendum......pauci” 
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at 3"S.i.89. I am unable to refer to his 
annotated edition of Ascham’s book. 

28. ‘‘Scientia non habet inimicum preter 
ignorantem.” See Gilbertus Cognatus, Ada- 
giorum cvAAoyy, under “ Ignorantia scientiz 
inimica,” p. 304 of the ‘ Adagia,’ ed. by J. J. 
Grynvus (1629): “ Galli prouerbialiter dicunt: 
Scientiam habere inimicum ignorantem.” 
Biichmann (‘Gefliigelte Worte,’ tenth ed., 
p- 225—this part is omitted in the twentieth 
ed.) des Tunnicius dltester nieder- 
deutscher Sprichwértersammlung lautet die 
Lateinische Uebersetzung des 1212. Spruches: 

Ignarus tantum preeclaras oderit artes.” 

31. “ Deorum sunt omnia.” See Erasmus, 
* Adagia,’ s.v. ‘ Amicitia,’ p. 42 (1629), where 
under ‘“*Amicorum communia omnia” we 
read “Ta trav didwy Kxowva...... Ex hoc pro- 
uerbio Socrates colligebat omnia bonorum 
esse virorum non secus quam deorum. 
Deorum, inquit, sunt omnia.” 

34. “Ibi incipit fides, ubi desinit ratio.” 
Cf. John of fallshare, ‘Policraticus,’ vii. 7, 
‘*Vt enim sacramentis, vbi ratio deficit, ad- 
hibeatur fides, multis beneficiis, magnisque 
miraculis promeruit Christus” (p. 365, ed. 
1595). Epwarp BEwnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, 8S. Australia. 


Bennow (10 S. ii. 29)—A correspondent 
stated at 6" S. ix. 175 that ‘* Vice-Admiral 
Benbow left many sons, all of whom died 
without issue ; his two surviving daughters 
consequently became co-heiresses ; the eldest 
of these married Paul Calton, Esq., of Milton, 
near Abingdon, co. Berks.” Another corre- 
spondent said at 7 S. x. 4 that Catharine, 
the youngest daughter, married Paul Calton 
at St. Peter's, Cornhill, on 23 July, 1723, to 
whom a son was born, and baptized Benbow 
Calton at Milton on 15 December, 1726. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 


County Tates (10 §. i. 505).—A similar 
story to that of the Mayor of Grimsby is told 
of one of the bailiffs (by courtesy mayors) of 
Pevensey. Having received a royal procla- 
mation against the unlawful firing of beacons 
with intent needlessly to alarm the district, 
the mayor apprehended an old woman whom 
he accidentally found frying some bacon for 
her husband's dinner. Among other stories 
told of these officials is one of a certain 
mayor, who one day, engaged in thatching 
his pigstye, had brought to him a letter of 
some importance. Putting on his spectacles, 
he broke the seal, and endeavoured to glean 
its contents by perusing the missive upside 
down. The messenger, with all due respect, 
suggesting that it would be better to read the 
letter in the way common among people of 


eer rank, was cut short by the reply, 
“Mold your tongue, sir; for, while I am 
Mayor of Pemsey, I'll hold a letter which 
eend uppards I like.” But the greatest and 
the standing jest against the municipality of 
Pevensey is that which charges the bailiff 
and jurats with having found a person who 
had stolen a pair of leather breeches guilty 
of manslaughter. Mr. M. A. Lower, who 
gives these stories in his ‘Chronicles of 
Pevensey,’ says they probably originated 
from “that celebrated townsman of Pevensey, 
Andrew Borde, the greatest of Merry 
Andrews,” who was a native of Sussex. 
Joun PATCHING. 


An old newspaper cutting thus refers to 
Folkestone :— 

*“T have read somewhere that in days of old 
Folkestone Town had for its Mayor a gentleman 
who rejoiced in the Christian name of ‘Steady,’ 
surname Baker. On one occasion Mayor Steady 
Baker had brought before him a boy charged with 
stealing gooseberries; he was caught .in the act, 
with some of the fruits of his venture on his person, 
and these were produced in Court. After hearin, 
and weighing the evidence, Mayor Baker took 
down from the shelf Burn’s ‘ Justice’ and such other 
legal compilations as were within his reach, and 
having pored over them, he closed the books and 
thus addressed the prisoner: ‘ Boy, it’s a lucky 
jawb you are not brought up for stealing a goose, 
for if you had abin I shoul have had no bounds 
but to give you a sixer at Dover. I don’t see any- 
thing about gooseberries, so it’s no offence. The 
gogs are yourn, and you leave the Court without a 
stain on your karacktur.’” 

In a book published by T. Rigden, Dover, 
1852, it is stated that 
“it would be idle to collect the many other jokes 
which are related against Folkestone men—such as 
their setting fish nets round the town to catch the 
smallpox, and then drown it at once in the sea ; 
planting beefsteaks to grow young bullocks; throw- 
ing sparrows from the church steeple to break their 
necks; and their puzzling their brains for a month 
to find a rhyme for ‘ Folkestone Church,’ when all 
the Mayor could hit upon was—‘ Knives and Forks,’ 
or a thousand other like untruths. They are a plain 
honest people, much like the other Kentish men, 
and seem to owe these jokes against them to the 
maliciousness of wit which discovered that the 
anagram of ‘ Folkstone’ made ‘ Kent Fools,’ rather 
than to any individuality of character.” 

R. J. FynMore. 


‘“*THERE WAS A MAN” (10% §, i. 227, 377, 
474).—I well know the nursery rime in ques- 
tion, and first heard it at least forty years 
ago—probably in Kent, although I do not 
think its use was confined to any particular 
part of the country. My _ version agrees 
pretty closely with that of Mr. H. Srer at 
the last reference. If there be any moral 
attached, it is probably that stated by him, 


or, in other words, ‘‘ keep your promises.” 


: 
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I have, however, always regarded the lines | vandalism, and she was allowed to preserve it from 


as one of the 


nonsense verses” repeated by | destruction and place it in a walled nook at the 


mothers and nurses for the amusement of | ¥*"den front of her house, where it still remains, 


young children. 


I remember hearing from 
my father that a money-lender (Ismay, the 


By her obliging permission a drawing of it was made 
the summer before last, and is engraved above. 
On the exclusion of Harrow font from the church, 


Mile-End miser, I believe) quoted the first | the parish ofticers put up the marble wash-hand- 


two lines, 
A man of words. and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds, 


by way of rebuke, to a person who had failed 
to repay him at a date agreed upon. Possibly 
in that case it had a double meaning, as 
referring to a loan upon mere personal 
security without note of hand or deposit of 


DesecraTED Fonts i. 488).—An old- 


time font is to be found in the churchyard 
of Patterdale, in Westmorland. This I made 


the subject of a sonnet in my ‘ Sonnets of 


Lakeland’ a dozen years ago. 

The disused font from the parish church of 
Burtonwood, in Lancashire, is now used as a 
tlower vase in an adjoining garden. 

On 5 April of last year, whilst rambling 
through the old churchyard at Thornton, 
near this city, I discovered what at first 
appeared to be the fragment of a broken 
cross. With the aid of the sexton and a 
couple of gentlemen it was unearthed and 
set up, and, to our surprise and pleasure, we 
found that it was an old font, in an abso- 
lutely perfect state of preservation, 
tained the following inscription, the engrav- 
ing being almost as clear as on the day it 
was first cut :—“* Michael Bentley and Jonas 
Dobson, churchwardens, 1687.” 

One of the most prominent of Bradford's 
historians, Mr. William Scruton, is the 
author of a valuable volume entitled ‘ Thorn- 
ton and the Brontés,’ and in this work he 
writes 

“The old font in which all the Bronté children, 
except Maria, the eldest, were baptized has been 
removed to the new church, and placed in a position 
worthy of the great interest attaching to it.” | 

I consider the font I found in the church- 
yard to be the one far more likely to have 
yeen used during the incumbency of the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté than the one now in the new 
church ; but, whether it is or not, it should 
certainly be removed to the inside of the new 
building. 

A picturesque illustration of an old font is | 
given on p. 158 of Hone’s ‘Table Book’ for 
1830, with the following comment :— 

“Some years ago the fine old font of the ancient | 
parish church of Harrow-on-the-Hill was torn from 
that editice and given out to mend the roads with. 
The feelings of one parishioner (to the honour of the 
sex, a female) were outraged by this act of parochial | 


It con- 


| basin-stand-looking-thing which now occupies its 
| place, inscribed with the names of the church- 
wardens during whose reign venality or stupidity 
| effected the removal of its predecessor. If there be 
|} any persons in that parish who either venerate 
antiquity, or desire to see ‘right things in right 
places,’ it is possible that, by a spirited representa- 
| tion, they may arouse the indifferent and shame the 
ignorant to an interchange ; and force an expression 
of public thanks to the lady whose good taste and 
care enabled it to be etlected. The relative situation 
and misappropriation of each font is a stain on 
the parish, easily removable by employing a few 
men and afew pounds to clap the paltry usurper 
under the spout of the good lady’s house, and 
restore the original from that degrading destination 
to its rightful dignity in the church.” 
‘ 
| It would be interesting to know if this old 
font has been in Harrow Church. 
| I could inundate the valuable pages of 
| *N. & Q.’ with similar instances of sacrilege ; 
but perhaps the above will suflice for the 
present. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


A series of articles on the ancient fonts of 
Hertfordshire is appearing monthly in the 
Hertfordshire Mercury. Five or six desecrated 
fonts have already been mentioned. 

In the Builder of 14 September, 1895, it is 
stated in ‘Notes on Ipswich’ that during 
excavations in the town ditch the remains 
of a Norman font were discovered. 

In Knight's ‘ Old England,’ vol. i. fig. 1309, 
is an illustration of the broken base of a 
Perpendicular font, formerly in Stratford-on- 
Avon Church. 

In Dr. Cox’s ‘Churches of Derbyshire 
several instances of desecrated fonts are men- 
tioned. Matitpa 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


In July last year I saw lying in the church- 
yard of Polwarth, Berwickshire, a Norman 
font. W. D. Macray. 


About twelve years ago, at Sileby, in Lei- 
cestershire, I was shown a Saxon font which 
the vicar had recently rescued from a local 
farmer, who had been using it asa pig trough. 
The vicar had it set up in his private garden. 

For a good instance [ would refer Mr. 
Pace to the case of the font at the pre- 
Norman church of Deerhurst, Gloucester- 
shire, which was long used as a washing-tub 
in a neighbouring farm. In 1843 it was 
removed to the church of Longdon, Worces- 
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tershire, where it remained and was used as 
a font for twenty-five years. Finally, the 
stem was found near the Severn, and then 
the font was restored to Deerhurst. See 
‘Deerhurst, by Rev. G. Butterworth, second 
ed., 1890, pp. 115 et sey. W. Crooxe. 


Whitty Tree i. 469).— This is 
possibly one of the many variants of the 
whitten-tree, witch-tree, mountain ash, or 
rowan-tree, also called witchen-tree, witch- 
bane (Lane=harm, Anglo-Saxon Jana, a mur- 
derer), witch-wood, wise-tree, wickersbury, 
quickenberry, wicky, quicken- tree, quick- 
beam, whighen-tree, wiggen, wild ash, wild- 
service, mountain-service, bird-service, wild 
sorb, and fowlers’ service-tree, because the 
berries are used by fowlers, whence it derives 
its specific name Pyrus aucuparia, from the 
Latin auceps, a fowler. The word “service,” 
however, has nothing to do with the use of the 
fruit, nor with the ordinary sense of that word, 
but is from the Latin cerevisiu or cervisia, beer, 
the berries of all the group having once been 
largely used in brewing. Place-names like 
Whitty-Tree occur in Mountain Ash in Wales; 
Thirsk, from the Norse Thor and askr, an 
ash-tree ; Ashiesteel (Melrose), which is 
thought to be the “place of the ash-trees,” 
from the O.E. steal/, steal, a place, then the 
stall of a stable (J. B. Johnston’s ‘ Place- 
names of Scotland’) ; Lasham in Hampshire; 
and Witchingham in Norfolk = Wiccan-ham, 
the witch’s village, or the village near some 
(supposed) bewitched tree (Flavell Edmunds’s 
‘Traces of History in the Names of Places’). 
The hundred of Brocash, in Herefordshire, 
was so called from a great ash under which 
meetings of the hundred were held (Nash’s 
‘Hist. of Worcestershire,’ vol. i. p.lix). While, 
as is well known, Awit is the Anglo-Saxon 
for white, as Whitchurch, Hants, this sense 
in Whitty-Tree would appear to be meaning- 
less. J. Hotpen MacMicuaekt. 


Documents IN Secret Drawers (10 §. i. 
427, 474).—A singular instance of the dis- 
covery of a secret drawer happened to a 
cousin of mine now dead. He had not long 
left school, and was residing with his father, 
whose old house and estate had been possessed 
by the family through successive generations 
from 1300. The estate not having been 
mortgaged, the title-deeds and family papers 
of the owners had been kept in an ancient 
oak muniment chest from time immemorial. 
The chest was deep and massive; the bottom 
of it slightly raised at each corner from the 
ground. My cousin at the time I mention 


had been trying to decipher some of the | 


documents in the chest which had interested 


him. Not being an early riser, he often 
noticed the chest, which stood in his bed- 
room. From frequent examinations as he 
lay in bed before getting up, he became 
convinced that there was more space in the 
chest than he was acquainted with. After 
some days of persevering search he found at 
the bottom of the chest a secret drawer, 
which opened from the outside, but so 
ingeniously concealed that it had escaped 
discovery since the time of the Civil Wars. 
The secret drawer, when opened, was found 
to contain some deeds and family documents, 
some old trinkets, a pair of old-fashioned 
gauntlet gloves, and an ancient snuff-box, 
probably belonging to the Royalist ancestor 
who placed the relics in the secret drawer. 
A portrait in profile of Charles L., in silver, 
adorned the snuff-box lid. There were some 
other relics which at this period of time I do 
not remember. Hvupert 

Brooklynne, Leamington Spa. 

A few years ago a Bull of Pope Nicolas V., 
settling some disputes among the religious 
orders in Spain, was discovered in a secret 
drawer in a beautifully carved medieval 
wooden cabinet, which was soon after ex- 
ported, unluckily, to Mexico. The text of 
the Bull, which had lain hidden and forgotten 
for over four hundred years, was published 
in the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia of Madrid ; but it was not pointed 
out whether the document had been written 
in Rome, or whether it was a copy made by 
a Spanish scribe. E. 8. Dopeson. 


Tuomas Prcorr (10% §, i. 489).—In a little 
amphlet published this year, ‘Parishes of 
Mounteseliick and Rosenallis, compiled by 
W.R., B.D., M.R.LA., among the rectors is 
given the name of Thomas Pigott, * 1812, 
Jan. 20th, instituted, B.A.Dublin Oct., 1791, 
youngest son of Thomas Pigott, of Knapton, 
Queen’s Co., and brother to Sir George Pigott, 
Baronet; died in 1834.” The Rev. Peter 
Westenra (married to Elizabeth Pigott) is 
given in a list of Rosenallis curates in 1766, 
but must have resigned in 1780, as the 
Rev. John Baldwin (sen.) was appointed that 
year. The old name of the conjoint parishes 
of Rosenallis and Mountmellick was Oregan. 
Near where I write this there is a ruined 
building, destroyed by fire, I believe, about 
fifty years ago—Kilcavan House. The land 
was sold by a Mr. Pigott a few years ago. 

RANCESCA. 


BEATING THE Bounps: 1Ts 8. 


i. 489). —The Rogation processions (three 
days before Ascension Day, and following 
| Rogation Sunday) were instituted by 
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Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, who first 
ordered them to be observed about the 
middle of the fifth century, when the city 
of Vienne, in Dauphiné, was greatly injured 
by earthquakes, and the palace 
destroyed by lightning (Gregory of Tours, 
in his ‘History of the Franks,’ ii. 34, and 
Le Cointe’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Annals of France,’ 
1665, p. 285). The spiritual benefits accruing 
to this observance suggested to other bishops 
its use, and it became an annual institution 
of the Church. 

The secular perambulation of the parish 
boundaries, with its accompanying bump- 
ings and castigations, appears to have been 
derived from the festivals of Terminus called 
Terminalia, when the worship of the Roman 
god of territorial bounds and limits was 
celebrated always in the open air—even his 
temple being open at the top—the peasants 
crowning the landmarks with garlands, and 
offering libations of milk and wine, with the 
sacrifice of a lamb or young pig. These 
libations may be said to survive as part and 
— of the present custom of beating the 

ounds, especially as it occurs triennially 
at the Tower of London, where, towards the 
end of the ceremony in 1897, a long table was 
set out with buns, and sundry assortments of 
the wines that are red. Perhaps it was at 
the Reformation that the religious features 
of the ceremony were relinquished. As to 
the bumpings and beatings, these were 
evidently intended as aids to the memory, 
and probably some similar form was gone 
through in the ceremonies peculiar to the 
worship of Terminus, the god of boundaries— 
a_ worship said to have been instituted by 
Numa, who ordered that every one should 
signify the confines of his landed estate 
by boundary stones consecrated to Jupiter, 
upon which sacrifices were offered annually. 
Can it therefore be that the whippings and 
bumpings were substitutes for the non- 
Christian sacrifice of Roman Britain? And 
why were, and are, willow-wands so often 
used! With regard to the Roman boundary- 
marks of stone, it is further remarkable that 
it is the stone posts in the river that are 
bumped by the Court of the Watermen’'s 
Company of the City of London, when the 


beadles subject the Worshipful Master of the | 


Company to this ordeal, the utility of which 
can only be justified by the consideration 
that the exact locality of the stones was 
probably rendered less 
memory of the victim 
occasioned by the impact. | 

The custom of bumping, or beating the | 
bounds, survives also, to this day, 


than the bruises | 
| 


| parish of St. Andrew Undershaft in the City, 
and in the Royal Manor of Dunstable. The 
| following, from Bishop Gibson’s ‘Codex Juris 
Ecclesiastici Anglicani,’ 1761, vol. i. p. 253, 
would seem to indicate that the peculiarly 
religious aspect of the processions was abro- 
gated by Queen Elizabeth, or, at all events, 
the peculiarly Catholic aspect of them :— 

“In our Liturgy, there is no particular Service 
appointed for the Rogation Days; but there are 
Four Homilies, specially provided to be read with 
the ordinary Service, on the Three Days before, 
and on the Fourth, namely, Ascension, or the Day 
of Perambulation : and in the Injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth, where Processions are forbidden, and a 
reservation made for Perambulations, it is provided 
That the Curate in the said common Perambula- 
tions (used heretofore in the Days of Rogation), at 
certain convenient places, shall Admonish the 
People to give Thanks to God, in the beholding of 
God’s Benetits, for the increase and abundance of 
his fruits upon the face of the Earth.” 


J. HotpeN MacMIcHAkL. 


An answer to this query will be found in 
any of the following popular works, which 
are easy of access: Brand’s ‘Popular 
Antiquities,’ i. 123; Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ i. 582-5; All the Year Round, 18. xviii. 
300; 2S. xxviii. 443. The Vorthampton /lerald, 
11 July, 1903, contains an account from very 
early days, under the title ‘Lore of the 
Church, by your esteemed correspondent 
Mr. J. T. Pace, which gives a list of places 
where the custom is, or was recently observed. 

See also 3" S. vi.; vii., viii. ; 6S. iii. ; 
8" §. ii. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Die AND BE DamNepD’ (10'S. i. 328, 491). 
—In the first number of the Vewcastle Chro- 
nicle, bearing the date 24 March, 1764, is a 
long advertisement of books on sale by the 
yublishers, and among them are two by Mr. 
Mortimer—‘ Die and be Damned ’ and another 
—as follows :— 

Very necessary to be read by those who have, 
or who intend to invest their Property in the Funds, 
or to Purchase Tickets, Shares or Chances in the 
present Lottery. 

This Day is published ina neat Pocket Volume, 
| Price sewed ‘Two Shillings, a New Edition, being 
the Fifth, with great improvements, of ‘ Every Man 
His Own Broker: Or a Guide to Exchange-Alley.’ 
In which the Nature of the several Funds, vulgarly 
called the Stocks, is clearly explained ; And the 
| Mystery and Iniquity of Stock-Jobbing laid before 
|} the Public in a New and Impartial Light. Also 

the Method of Transferring Stock, of raising the 
| annual Supplies granted by Parliament ; the Manner 


transient in the! of subscribing and of buying and selling Subscription 


teceipts, of buying and selling India Bonds, Lottery 
‘ickets, Life Annuities, and other Government 
Securities, without the Assistance of a Broker, is 
made intelligible to the Meanest Capacity ; and an 


I 
1 


in the! Account is given of the Laws in Force relative to 
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Brokers, Clerks at the Bank, &c. A Table, for the 
Benetit of those who live in the Country, shewing 
the Days and Hours of transferring the different 
Stocks and Annuities, and the Time of paying the 
Dividends: Also, a new Table of Interest, calcu- 
lated at 5 per Cent., for the Use of the present 
Proprietors of India Bonds. To which is added an 
Appendix, giving a full Account of Banking and of 
the Sinkieg Fund; and a new Table which exhibits 


at one View the intrinsic Value per Cent. of the | 


several public Funds, and the Proportion they bear 
to each other, and what lroportion such Purchase 
bears to the Value of Landed Estates and Life 
Annuities. 
By Mr. Mortimer. 
Quid faciunt leges, whi sola pecunia reguant. 
London: Printed for 8. Hooper, of Cvesar’s Head, 


the Corner of the New Church in the Strand; and | 


sold by R. Akenhead, T. Slack, J. Barber, W. 


Charnley, and.J. Fleming, Booksellers, in Newcastle; | 


and by all Booksellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, A 

new Edition, being the Fourth, of 
‘iE AND BE DAMNED, 
(Price One Shilling.) 

About these Newcastle booksellers it may 
be interesting to some collector if I add that 
T. Slack was the founder of the -Vewcastle 
Chronicle, and that J. (Joseph) Barber was 
the great-grandfather of Joseph Barber Light- 
foot, Bishop of Durham from 1879 to 1889. 

Ricuarp WELFoRD. 


Bunney (10™ §. i. 489; ii. 13).—Bunny is 
the name of a parish in Nottinghamshire. 
I have lately heard that rabbits are so 
numerous in Bunny Park, that when it was 
the scene of a military encampment those 
little animals ran over the bodies of the men 
sleeping in the tents, and their burrows 
added something to the dangers of the 
campaign. I hasten to say that I do not 
believe that this fact gives any etymological 
clue; neither do I regard with favour the 


teaching of an epitaph which is, or was, in | 


York Minster, though my incredulity may 
be misplaced :— 
Hee senis Edmundi Bunne est quem cernis imago, 


A quo Bunnwi villula nomen habet, 
Drake, p. 509; Gent, p. 10s, 


In English the gentleman’s surname was | 


Bunny, and he was at some time rector of 
Bolton Percy. St. SwirHy. 
Dr. Joyce, in his ‘ Irish Place-names,’ 
éun=the bottom or end of anything. 
very often applied to the end, that is the| 
mouth, of a river, as in Bunnyconnellan, | 
Bunnynubber. Perhaps the children’s name | 
for a rabbit, Junny, is derived from the 
burrows or holes from which it emerges, as I | 
ave heard children call it both bunny-rabbit ! 
aud bunny-puss. A local name for snapdragon | 
ig bunny-mouth. Rep Cross. 
Brading, 1. W. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE VISITATION, 1559 
§. ii, 45).—The Act of Uniformity 
'(1 Eliz. c. 2) came into force on 24 June, 
| 1559, and we know something of what there- 
upon happened at Winchester from at least 
two sources. 

1. On 27 June, Bishop Quadra wrote to 
|the King of Spain a letter containing this 


| statement :— 
| ‘The news is that in the neighbourhood of 
Winchester they have refused to receive the 
|church service book, which is the oftice which 
these heretics have made up, and the clergy of the 
diocese have assembled to discuss what they should 
do. No mass was being said, whereat the congre- 
|gations were very disturbed.” — ‘Calendar of 
Spanish State Papers, Eliz., 1558-67,’ p. 79. 

2. Further particulars are supplied by a 
letter which the Marquis of Winchester sent 
to Sir William Cecil on 30 June (‘St. P., Dom., 
Eliz.,”’ vol. iv. No. 72; ‘Calendar, 1547-80,’ 
p. 133). The original letter begins thus :— 

“After my right hearty commendations this 
friday mornynge I sent you my son St. John’s 
letter sent me from Hampshire with other writings 
made by the Dean and Canons of the Cathedrall 
church and from the Warden and Fellows of the 
new College and from the M* of Seintcrosse, 
Whereby it appeareth they leave their services 
and enter no new, by cause it is against their 
conscience as it appeareth by their writings; 
wheryn order must be taken with letters.” 

The rest of this letter shows the Marquis’s 
desire that the matter should be dealt with 
by the Privy Council early in the following 
week. Unfortunately the register of the 
acts of the Council between 12 May, 1559, 
and 28 May, 1562, is missing. (See ‘The 
Acts,’ N.S. vol. vii. p. 104.) It seems likely 
enough, however, that the Council took action, 
in consequence of which some of the cathe- 
dral and college authorities, including Warden 
Stempe, were committed to the Tower of 
|London, and that he and others obtained 
'their release on 25 July, as recorded in 
Machyn’s ‘ Diary,’ by_promises to obey the 
Act of Uniformity. If this be what really 
happened, their imprisonment was not the 
wok (as Mr. WAINEWRIGHT suggests) of the 
commissioners appointed in the summer of 
1559 to visit the dioceses of Canterbury, 


ives | Rochester, Chichester, and Winchester. These 
t is ‘commissioners were apparently appointed 


under the Act of Supremacy (1 Eliz., ¢. 1), 
but the exact date of the appointment has 
eluded research (see Dixon's * History of the 
Church of England, v. 128, 129). Mr. 
WaINEWRIGHT, however, has, at any rate, 
brought to light a little-known fact, as 
Stempe’s imprisonment is not mentioned 
either in Mr. Kirby’s ‘Annals’ or in Mr. 
Leach’s ‘ History’ of the college; and it is 
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worthy of notice that not only Stempe, but | 
his predecessors in the oftice of Warden, John 
White, the Bishop of Winchester, and John | 
Boxall, Mary's Secretary of State, went to 
the Tower in the first year of Elizabeth's 
reign. Stempe was one of the commissioners | 
appointed in 1556 to visit the diocese of 
Winchester, and one cannot therefore be sur- 
prised to learn that he hesitated to accept 
the changes which followed Elizabeth's acces- 
sion. 

The following notes may assist Mr. WAINE 
WRIGHT in his search for information about 
the Wykehamists mentioned in his list :— 

1. William Adkins died, a fellow of the 
college, on 18 December, 1561. His brass 
still remains in the college cloisters, and the 
iascription was printed at 2™ §, ii. 195. 

2. Thomas Crane, the fellow, was presum- 
ably Thomas Crane who compounded for the 
first fruits of Winnall Rectory, Hants, on 
1 March, 1553 4. 

3. John Durston, the fellow, compounded 
for the prebend of Bursalis, Chichester, on 
29 June, 1554. His successor, William Long- 
ford or Langford, compounded on 2 July, 
1560. 

5. Nicholas Langrysshe, the fellow, is said 

(Kirby's ‘Scholars,’ p. 9) to have been vicar 
of East Meon, Hants. Edward Banks, M.A., 
compounded for this vicarage 24 October, 
1550, having been presented thereto by letters 
patent dated 13 October (Patent Roll, 1 Eliz., 
art 1). The letters patent state that the 
iving was vacant by the last incumbent’s 
death (name not given), and they are 
addressed to Thomas Beacon, Robert Weston, 
and Robert Nowell, three of the commis- 
sioners appointed to visit the four dioceses 
mentioned above. 

6. Roger Jamys, the fellow, is said (Kirby, 

. 9) to have been rector of Bradford Peverel, 
Jorset (a college living). His name is not in 
the list of rectors in Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ ii. 
538 (1863), but that list has a gap between | 
the death of Robert Roberts (e¢rea 1552) and | 

the institution of Robert Meaber (1563). 
H.C. | 

Troorine THE CoLours (10™ ii. 49).—It 
is quite correct to speak of “Trooping the 
Colour” and “The Troop of the Colour,” 
inasmuch as on nearly every occasion of the 
kind referred to only one colour is used. 
But “The Troop,” as part of the ceremonies 
observed at the mounting of guards in a 
garrison, is, historically, quite independent 
of there being any colour. Military dic- 
tionaries of about the year 1705 show that 
the “Assembly” and the “Troop” were the | 
same drum-beat ; and in Humphrey Bland’s | 


‘Military Discipline, fourth edition, 1740, 


| pp. 154-6, we find an account of the elaborate 


ceremony then performed at the mounting of 
garrison guards, in which no mention is made 


| of a colour. 


A few short extracts may be of interest :— 

“The regiment which mounts the Main-Guard 
draws up on the right of the parade ; the detach- 
ments of the other regiments are to draw up accord- 
ing to the Lot drawn for them. The reason why 
they draw for their posts appears as follows...... 
Should the regiments have a fixed post on the 
parade, by drawing up constantly by seniority of 
regiments, the men could then know what guard 
they were to mount, and have it in their power to 
carry on a treacherous correspondence with the 
enemy founded on sad experience...... When the 
guards are formed, the Drum-Major with all the 
drummers are to beat the Assembly along the head 
of the guards, marching from center to right, 
thence to left, and back to center...... During the 
time the Assembly is beating, all the otlicers are to 
draw lots for their guards. When the whole 
parade is to be exercised together the eldest otticer 
is to proceed as is directed in the Exercising of a 
battalion, but to go no farther than the Manual 
Exercise......2 As soon as the Exercise is over, the 
Town-Major orders the guards to march off.” 

For the historical development of the 
ceremonies at the mounting of guards in 
garrisons, see also Thomas Reide’s ‘ Present 
System of Military Discipline,’ 1798, pp. 52-7 ; 
‘The King’s Regulations, 1837, pp. 289-92; 
‘Standing Orders of the Garrison of Gibral- 
tar’ (various dates). “The Troop” at guard- 
mounting was originally the beating of the 
** Assembly” or “Troop” by the drummers 
along the front of the line of soldiers about 
to mount guard in a garrison. W. 5S. 


A detailed description of this ceremony 
will be found in the “Infantry Drill. By 
Authority. London, Printed for Her Majesty s 
Stationery Office by Harrison & Sons, St. 
Martin’s Lane.” I | Ae the edition of 1892 ; 
see p. 207. It is too long to copy. The 
definition of the ‘Century Dictionary’ is 
correct. (Dr.) G. Krurcer. 

Berlin. 

Has the sense of ** trooping” in this phrase 
ever been made clear! Does it not mean 
“drumming,” z.e., saluting by beat of drum ? 
One of the various drum-beats is called the 
“ Assembly ” or the “ Troop,” and is the signal 
for the troops to repair to the place of ren- 
dezvous, or to their colours. 

J. Hotpen 

The colour, in the singular, is correct, 
because it is only the regimental colour of 
the regiment finding the garrison guards 
for the day that is trooped. The actual 
maneuvre on the word “Troop,” given by 
the field ofticer of the day, is that the colour 
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with its escort proceeds in slow time down 
the front and up between the ranks of the 
guards standing at the “Present.” As to 
the alleged origin, it may be remarked that 
the ceremonial is little tie to regimental 
officers, only one or two subalterns having 
to be found daily for guards in an English 
garrison. H. P. 


Hatt Srreet (10 §. ii. 28).— 
Facts, I am afraid, do not bear out the 
surmise of Mr. J.S. Upan as to the former 
name of this thoroughfare. It was so called 
because, after the Great Fire, Butchers’ Hall 
was erected in this street. The name King 
Edward Street, too, was bestowed upon it 
after tthe removal of Butchers’ Hall to 
another site, not from any loyal or patriotic 
motive, but from its historical association 
with the adjoining Christ's Hospital, the Blue- | 
coat School, a foundation usually ascribed, | 
not too accurately, to the munificence of 
King Edward VI. Mr. Upat is probably 
aware that before the Fire of London 
Newgate Market was held in the centre of 
Newgate Street itself, at the north-east end, 
by Cheapside, close to Butchers’ Hall Lane, 
which street was then known as Stinking 
Lane, “on account of the nastiness of the 
place, occasioned by the slaughter-houses in 
it.” A market, especially of such a character, 
held in the open road, was objectionable in | 
every way, not least owing to the liability of | 
the market people to injury to life or limb | 
from the ordinary traflic of the streets, 
aggravated on certain days by the herds of 
frightened cattle driven to the adjacent 
slaughter - houses; but it was not until 
13 April, 1749, that the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s granted the lease of ground 
adjoining Warwick Lane, on the opposite 
(south-western) side of Newgate Street, to 
the City Fathers, for the purposes of a 
market, at a rental of 4/. per year. 

. A. Russet. 
49, Holbeach Road, Catford, S.E. 
Mr. Hurcurson falls, I think, into a 
slight error when he speaks of “ Butcher 
Hall Street” The thoroughfare was known | 


the east end of the Grey Friars’ Church, and 
there is the Butchers’ Hall” (p. 118). Simi- 
larly Blowbladder Street was so called from 
the bladders sold there (Stow). De Foe, 
however, seems to derive it from the fact that 
the butchers were accustomed “to blow up 
their meat with pipes to make it look thicker 
and fatter than it was, and were punished 
there for it by the Lord Mayor” (‘Plague 
Year,’ ed. Brayley, p. 342). Certainly this 
was a fraudulent custom that was apparently 
well known, for in T. Adams’s ‘Sermons,’ ii. 
141, quoted from Nichol’s ‘ Puritan Divines,’ 
1861-2, by the Rev. T. L. O. Davies in his 
most instructive work ‘Bible English,’ 1875, 
occurs the sentence, “ Wealth is the quill to 
blow up the bladder of high-mindedness.” 
I do not think there ever was a Butcher ail 
Lane in London. 
J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


This Jane was never designated a street 
until a roadway was formed for vehicular 
trattic from Newgate Street to Little Britain, 
about the year 1845. Stow (1603) says: 
“Then is Stinking-lane, so called, or Chick- 
lane, at the east end of the Grey Friars’ 
Church, and there is the Butchers’ Hall,” 
from which it doubtless derived its name. 
It is also given in Ogilby and Morgan’s ‘ Map 
of London,’ 1677, as “ Butcher Hall Lane.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


*‘Roap Scraprnes’ (10 §. ii. 69).—These 
etchings are by my father, Charles Cooper 
Henderson, who always signed his drawings 
and pictures G. B. Henperson. 

3, Bloomsbury Place. 

His name was Charles Henderson, and he 
always signed his works C’H’p. Amongst 
the many painters of coaching scenes he is 


Facile princeps. I had the great pleasure of 


his acquaintance. His varied experience of 
coaching in its best time assisted him in 


depicting incidents in connexion with the 


road in the most masterly manner. 
Harotp Mater, Col. 
Sr. Nryran’s Cnurcn (10% §. ii. 68). — 
Besides the White Church at Durham, there 


as “ Butcher Hall Lane” until it waschanged appear to have been several other white 
to “King Edward Street,” and derived its{ churches that have given names to places—as 
name from the fact that the Hall of the) Whitchurch, Whitkirk, &., and Whitechapel 
Butchers’ Company was situated there, built in London and in Yorkshire. Is it not pretty 
after the Fire of London, before which the | certain that they were so called from being 
street was known as “Stinking Lane,” on | whitewashed, as Candida Casa may also have 
account of the “nastiness of the place,| been? One of St. Wilfrid’s biographers, I 
occasioned by the slaughter-houses in it” | think Eddius, speaking of the churches that 
(see Thomas Allen’s ‘ Hist. of London,’ 1828, | the saint built at York, Ripon, and Hexham, 
vol. iii. p. 573). Stow says: “Then is | says with reference to one or more of these, 
Stinking-lane, so called, or Chick-lane, at | adapting the words of the Psalmist, supra 
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And the primitive Roman- 


nivem dealhavit. 
esque tower at Winterton, in Lincolnshire, has 
recently been found to be built against the 
west end of an earlier church, plastered and 


whitewashed outside. Specimens of the 

whitewashed plaster were exhibited by me 

at the Society of Antiquaries not long ago. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Miiton’s Sonnet xt. (10% S. ii. 67).—The 
legend of Latona and the rustics turned into 
frogs is given in Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses,’ 
sixth book, lines 331-81. Haupt, in his note 
to line 317 of the same book, refers to Anto- 
ninus Liberalis, cap. 35, for the story. 
See other references in Wernicke’s article 
‘Apollon’ in * Pauly’s Encyclopaedie’ (1895), 
iv. 1, 4 and 5. The allusion is explained 
also in Masson's note to this sonnet in the 
“Golden Treasury” edition of ‘ Milton’s 
Poetical Works.’ 

{Several other thanked for 
replies. 

Sr. Parrick at Orvieto (10 8. i. 48, 131, 
174).—On the general question of poz: di 8. 
Patrizio (and a good many other interesting 
matters), see a paper by Prof. Giusto Grion 
in the Propugnatore of Bologna for 1870 
(vol. iii. part i. pp. 67-149). o V. 


Catatocues (10 §. ii. 50).— 
Towards the end of “The Works of that 
Judicious and Learned Divine, Joseph Mede, 
B.D., &e. London, printed by M. F. for John 
Clark, and are to be sold at his Shop under 
S. Peters Church in Cornhill, 1648,” is * 
Catalogue of all the Books published by the 
Authour, and printed for John Clarke under 
Saint Peter’s Church in Cornhill.” This cata- 
logue is printed on a leaf between the title- 
page, dated 1650, and the text of the 
“TlapaAecroneva. Remaines on Some Pas- 
sages in The Revelation.” Clark or Clarke 
enumerates ten works in this catalogue. Two 
other publishers in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(viz., Samuel Man at the “Swan,” and Phile- 
mon Stephens at the “ Gilded Lion”) add two 
each. The dates of the works range from 
1638 to 1650. 

S. Man has no separate catalogue to the 
works he published, but near the end of 
those teoned by Stephens is 

** A Catalogue of the Books Written by Mr. Joseph 
Mede That have been printed— Clavis Apocalytica’ 
in Latine, the same in English, both reprinted this 
present year 1649, With the said Authours Con- 
jecture touching Gog and Magog. For Philemon 
Stephens at the gilded Lion in Pauls Churchyard.” 
Then follow Man’s and Clark’s lists. These 
two catalogues are somewhat earlier than 


correspondents 
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that of P. Stephens referred to by Mr. 
JAGGARD. Thos. F. Manson. 


Farr or Kenr (10 8. i. 289, 374; 
ii. 59)..—I am unable to trace any mention of 
Joan, Duchess of Brittany, as having been a 
daughter of the Fair Maid of Kent, but the 
following notice of Maude, extracted from 
a ‘Companion and Key to the History of 
England,’ by George Fisher (published 1832), 
gives some of the details asked for :— 

_ “Though not mentioned by any of our historians, 
it appears almost certain that Edward [the Black 
Prince) had also_a daughter named Maud. She 
was married to Valeran de Luxembourg, Count of 
Ligny and St. Paul. This appears from a challenge 
sent by that count to Henry [V., King of England, 
in which are these words: ‘UConsiderant l’affinité, 
amour, et confederation que javoye par devers tres 
haut et puissant prince Richard roy d’ Angleterre, 
duquel j'ay eu la seeur en espouse’ (Monstrelet). 
rhis Valeran was Constable of France, and one 
of the most celebrated partisans of the Duke of 
Burgundy in the faction which desolated France. 
He died in 1407, and had a daughter named Jane, 
who was first wife of Anthony, Duke of Burgundy, 
and had by him two sons, who died s.p./.” 

Ronatp Dixon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Attey, Westminster (10% 
S. ii. 5).—Bowling Alley is described in ‘ The 
Stranger’s Guide; or, Traveller's Directory,’ 
by W. Stow, 1721, as “ by Tufton Street, W.” 
And “Dog Alley” is described in the same 
valuable little work as “by the Bowling 
Alley, W.” It may be inferred, therefore, 
that at one time there were two alleys with 
two distinct names, and corroborative of this 
is Mr. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey’s statement 
that what he assumes to have been one alley 
only was “shaped like the letter L, one end 
branching from Great College Street, and the 
other portion leading into that part of Tufton 
Street which had been until 1869 known as 
Bowling Street, but of which a still earlier 
name had been Bowling Alley,” &c. It was 
perhaps the lateral stroke of the L that 
corresponded to Bowling Alley, where, in a 
house at the south-west corner, died the 
notorious Col. Blood (24 Aug., 1680). The 
house, says Peter Cunningham, “is of course 
no longer the same, but drawings of it exist.” 
It is difficult to account for the close prox- 
imity of two distinct taverns with the sign of 
the “Black Dog,” although the sign is fairly 
common. Yet there was a “ Black Dog” in 


King Street, Westminster, a house frequented 
by Ben Jonson and his fellow - wits, and 
noticed by Taylor the Water Poet in his 
‘Dogge of Warre’; and this was separated 
from Black Dog Alley, off Great College 
And Black Dog 


Street, only by the Abbey. 
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Alley certainly derived its name from a sign | in double columns. Little attempt at arrangement 


of the “ Black Dog,” as stated in ‘ London and 
its Environs, 1761. Could there have been 
two taverns in such close proximity, there- 
fore? or did the alley derive its name from 
the historic old resort in King Street? Pepys, 
in his ‘Diary,’ under the date 10 October, 
1666, the fast-day for the Great Fire, notes 
that he “went with Sir W. Batten to West- 
minster, to the parish church, St. Margarets, 
where were the parliament men, and Stilling- 
fleet in the pulpit ; so full, no standing there, 
so he and I eat herrings at the Dog Tavern.’ 
Black Dog Alley, in College Street, Westmin- 
ster, is described in Elmes’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary’ as ‘“‘the third turning on the 
left from Xo. 18, Abingdon Street, the corner 
wling Street.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekL. 


WMiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Lean’s Collectanea: Collections of Vincent Stuckey 
Lean. (Bristol, Arrowsmith.) ; 
Ix four volumes—or virtually in five, since what 
is called the second volume is in two parts, sepa- 
rately bound—we have here one of the most 
important contributions ever made to the class of 
studies it is our special aim to further. Readers of 
*‘N. & Q, are familiar with the signature of V. 8. 
Lean, whose contributions were dated not seldom 
from the Windham Club, and showed a store of 
erudition concerning folk-lore and superstitions, 
proverbial phrases, archaic and forgotten words, 
and most things that are out of fashion and obso- 
lete. During along life of cultivated leisure, of which 
a considerable portion was spent in travel, often 
on foot, Mr. Lean preserved carefully whatever he 


heard or read concerning local sayings or customs. | 


His collection he bequeathed to the British Museum, 
to which he also left 50,000/. for the rearrangement 
and improvement of the Reading Room. Both 
bequests were accepted by the authorities. With 
a view of rendering them more easily accessible to 
the student, the MSS. have, by the permission of 
the executors and of the Trustees, been published 
under the care of Mr. T. W. Williams, whose 


editorial labours have been confined to arrange- | 


ment, the expansion of references, and the supply- 
ing of anexemplary index. _ : 
A collection pom | as now given to the world is, 
in its line, unparalleled except in our own columns. 
Of how much use these have been to Mr. Lean is 
shown in the fact that a large slice of the fourth 
volume consists of contributions to ‘N. & Q.,’ re- 
printed, by permission, from our columns, together 


with our comments upon the death of our corre- | 


spondent. Mr. Lean’s articles began in the Third 
Series and extended to the close of the — the 
last appearing at 8" S. xii. 135. A formidable list of 
authorities is also supplied. If ever there was a 
book that merited the title assigned to the two 
apocryphal treatises of Smalgruenius, ‘ De Omni- 
bus Rebus et quibusdam ailiis,’ it is this. A mere 


list of subjects occupies more than a hundred pages | 


is obvious, though efforts have been made to faci- 
litate the use of the books by filling out references, 
many of which remain obscure. Some of them must 
have been intended as helps to memory, and cannot 
easily be solved by anybody except the original 
copier. Attempts at a species of classification are 
often begun and as often abandoned, and the only 
safe way to reach the stores is to use freely the 
index. Take, for instance, at a venture, a subject 
such as burial, with the face downwards or other- 
wise. We find references to Me/[usine], Paul 
Lacroix’s ‘Le Moyen Age,’ Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Cul- 
ture,’ Bede, Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘The 
Master of Oxford’s Catechism.’ Had we an inter- 
leaved copy, a most desirable possession, we would 
add, from ‘ Festus,’ the injunction that the man 
who will not fight for his country shall be buried 
with his face downward, “looking to Hell.” We 
might quote from the volumes endlessly. Much of 
the folk-lore is, of course, familiar. Every one 
knows the superstition that a pig in swimming 
against the tide cuts its own throat. Who, how- 
ever, knows the kindred belief, given in Nash’s 
* Unfortunate Traveller,’ that “‘ the hog dieth pre- 
sently if he lose an eye’ or that “ the habitual use 
of rice as a diet causes blindness"? A remarkably 
wide range of reading is displayed. Early writers, 
those especially of Tudor and Stuart times, are con- 
tinually used, as are French, Italian, and German 
authors of the same date. Many of our own con- 
tributors are frequently quoted, as Mr. Edward 
Peacock and Dr. Smythe Palmer. We have not 
attempted to give a just idea of the work, since the 
task is not to be essayed. Each volume and every 
page contains matter of interest. With or without 
acknowledgment, books are sure to be drawn from 
its inexhaustible pages. To the studious anti- 
quary it is invaluable, indispensable, and every 
scholar will be thankful to possess it. We know 
not if the study of the contents is more pleasurable 
or useful. In its way it stands alone, a book to be 
dipped into or read with equal delight. We might 
almost say that the possessor of these volumes need 
never have a dull moment. Of course additions 
might be made. It may interest our readers and 
advantage students to know that ‘N. & Q.’ is indi- 
cated by the simple initial N., as “* When quality 
meet compliments pass,’ N., VIII. ix. 452.” Apart 
from other claims on admiration and affection, it is 
in all bibliographical respects delightful, a book to 
gladden the heart of a connoisseur. A portrait and 
a book-plate of Mr. Lean are given, as well as some 
facsimiles of his very neat writing. 


England in the Mediterranean, 1603-1713. By 
Julian 8. Corbett. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
TuESE two interesting and important volumes con- 
stitute a continuation of the ‘ Drake and the Tudor 
Navy’ and ‘The Successors of Drake’ of the same 
author. If they form less stimulating reading 
than their predecessors, it is because the period of 
adventure was, ina sense, over, and because kings in 
the days of the Stuarts had no such subjects, and 
subjects no such kings, as in the days of Queen Bess. 
With monarchs such as James I., slaying abjectly 
his greatest captain at the bidding of Spain; 
Charles L., too embroiled in difficulties to be able to 
preserve his own kingdom or life; and Charles II. 
and James II., veritable —y~ on France, the 
naval power of England was little likely to be 
fostered, and though abundant deeds of heroism 
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have to be chronicled, it is only during the period 
of the Commonwealth and Cromwell and after the 
accession of William and Mary that the historic 
record can be read with much gratification. 

The substance of the volumes was delivered in 
the shape of lectures constituting the Senior and 
Flag Officers’ War Courses at Greenwich or the Ford 
lectures on English history, the whole being pre- 
sented in a complete form “ on the not inappropriate 
oceasion of the tercentenary [*] of the capture of 
(iibraltar.” Sharing the views lately inculcated as 
to the value of sea power, Mr. Corbett finds in the 
development of English naval power in the Medi- 
terranean not only a fascinating study, but a lamp 
that, kindled in Stuart times, has illumined sub- 
sequent history, and “will even touch Nelson with 
a new radiance.’ The mere presence in Medi- 
terranean waters of an English fleet has had potent 
effects upon European history, and contributed 
greatly to the success of the arms of Marlborough 
and the defeat of Louis XIV. More than a hundred 
years of effort, often heroic and as often abortive, had 
to be spent before, with the conguest of Gibraltar, 
Britain obtained a firm basis. tn the proceedings 
of John Ward, the pirate, better known as Capt. 
Ward, who from Tunis preyed upon the Venetians, 
the Knights of St. John, and all others, except—a 
doubtful exception—his own countrymen, Mr. Cor- 
bett finds the beginning of English occupation. 
Not, however, until the seizure of Tangier, accepted 
in 1662 as the price of the relinquishment of Dun- 
kirk, was England ‘‘ undisputed master of the 
seas.” Not long was our dominion established over 
it, and on 5 March, 1684, “the fleet weighed, and 
Tangier ceased to be a British possession.’ At the 
close of July. 1704, Gibraltar yielded to the English 
and Dutch fleets under Sir George Rooke. The 
establishment of an English fleet in the Medi- 
terranean now begins, but a record of its deeds will 
have to be reserved for a further continuation of 
Mr. Corbett's fascinating work. Illustrations to the 
present volumes consist of a view of Tangier in 
1669, a coloured map to illustrate British action in 
the Mediterranean, and a map of Gibraltar in 1705. 


Richard Crashair 
the Muses, and other Poems. Edited by A. R. 
Waller. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Is the “‘Cambridge English Classics ” are included 

the whole of Crashaw’s poems, English and Latin, 

now for the first time collected in one volume. 

Favoured, indeed, are modern readers of our early 


poets. We well remember the difficulty in obtain- | 


ing the early editions of Crashaw, the only forms 
in which the poems could be read. Not till past 
the middle of the last century was any attempt 
made to collect them. Two editions then appeared, 
one of fantastical incorrectness by George Gilfillan, 
and a second by W. Bb. D. D. Turnbull, an editor of 
no particular discretion, included in J. R. Smith’s 
“Library of Old Authors.” Grosart next made 
what claims to be a collection of the poems. The 
present is by far the best and the most serviceable 
edition that has yet appeared. Though included 
among English classics, the volume opens with the 
*Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber.’ This irregularity 
will be readily pardoned by those who value the 
epigrams, which, in spite of their conceits, are 
admirable. The best known is that on the miracle 
of turning the water into wine :— 

Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura lymphis? 
Que rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas? 


Numen (convive) presens agnoscite Numen : 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit. 

Aaron Hill’s singularly happy translation, ending 
The modest stream hath seen its Lord and blushed, 
is perhaps even better known. Crashaw, who 
inspired Milton and Pope, and who was praised by 
Cowley and Joseph Beaumont, both of them his 
friends, is a true and a fine poet. Something more 
than content is pom by the possession of his 
entire poems in so delightful an edition. He was, 
before he became a Roman Catholic, a Fellow of 
Peterhouse, from which he was expelled for refusing 
to sign the Covenant. 


Tue pretty series known as the ‘* York Library” 
of Messrs. Bell & Sons has been enriched by ‘the 
addition of. Coleridge’s Fricw?, Miss Burney’s 
Erclina, and the first volume of Emerson’s Works, 
in four volumes. The present volume of Emerson 
contains the first and second series of ‘ Essays’ 
| and the ‘ Representative Men.’ 


A seLectTion by Mr. Lloyd Sanders from the 
poems of the Axti-Jacobin, with later poems by 
Canning (Methuen), constitutes a readable as well 
as a pretty book. The volume, which belongs to 
the * Little Library,” is accompanied by a portrait 
of Canning. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices -— 
Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
| Wecannot undertake toanswer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
| each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
| such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 


Steps to the Temple, Delights of | ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 


| entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
| ow in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
| heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

Epwarp Latin (“In matters of commerce ").— 
See the query at 10" 8. i. 469, and the last sentence 
| of the note appended. No further information has 

been supplied. 
| W.T. H. (“ St. Walburga’s Oi1").—See 1* S, x. 
| 186, or Butler's ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 25 Feb. 

Erxrata.—P. 9, col. 2, 1. 34. after “ Latin, 1776,” 
place a semicolon, and for “ Hildgard” read J/i/d- 
yard ; p. 97, col. 2, 1. 21 from foot, for “* Damplish ” 
| read Dail ip. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 

| to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to thie rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 

NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS. The EXPLORATION of TIBET. 

A LETTER of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. The ASTRONOMICA of MANILIUS, 

The STAR CHAMBER. MR. THORBURN on the PUNJAB. MIRABEAU and DUMONT. 

NEW NOVELS :—Hyssop ; The Hunchback of Westminster; The Tavern Knight; A Daughter of the 
Snows; Captain Fortune ; To-morrow; La Joie d’Aimer. 

The LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

MILITARY BOOKS, SHORT STORIES. RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The British Empire, 1806-25; The Law of Likeness; Dawn on the Dark 
Continent ; Lenten Addresses; The Niebelungs; The Story of King Arthur and his Knights ; 
Library Catalogues, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘SUNDAY STORIES’; JOHN DRYDEN’S FIRST FUNERAL; CHARLES of ORLEANS; “JOHN 

TROT”; A METRICAL TALE by LAMB; SALE. 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Physical Deterioration; Nature’s Story of the Year; Mathematical Crystallography ; 
Memoirs of Priestley; Faraday's History of a Candle; The Life-History of British Serpents ; 
English and Foreign Methods in Science; The Arunta Class-Names ; Symbolic Logic; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Churches of South Nottinghamshire ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Hector Berlioz; The Diversions of a Music-Lover ; Wagner and the Reform of the Opera; 
Richard Wagner's Lebensgang 1a tabellarischer Darstellung; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—A History of Theatrical Art; Mr. Wilson Barrett ; Canker-blooms and Canker; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM for July 23 contains Articles on 


The NOVELS of MARK RUTHERFORD. A SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE’S JERUSALEM. BABYLONIAN DEMONOLOGY. 
The CHASE in the MIDDLE AGES. SLINGSBY CASTLE. 


NEW NOVELS:—The Challoners; Motherhood; The Master Hope; The Little Vanities of Mrs. 
Whittaker ; The Marvellous Experience of John Rydal ; The Hand of Léonore. 

BOOKS about INDIA. SCOTTISH SCENERY. FRENCH STUDIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Herbs of Medea ; The Folk and their Word-lore ; Sir Thomas Browne's 
Works ; Old Humphrey. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A METRICAL TALE by LAMB; The INTEGRITY of LORD BURGHLEY; SIR HENRY WOTTON’S 
‘STATE of CHRISTENDOM’; ‘A WEAVER of WEBS’; The ADVANCED HISTORICAL 
TEACHING FUND; SALE; The LATE MR. JOHN LORAINE HEELIS. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Cox on Mechanics ; Biography ; Research Notes ; ‘ Northern Tribes of Central Australia’; 
Societies ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Additions to the National Collections; The Early Christian Art of Nova Isaura; The 
Royal Archeological Institute ; he Roman Vessels of Lake Nemi; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Handel’s ‘ Nisi Dominus’; The Music Loan Exhibition ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Canker Blooms and Canker ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 0S. 11 Ave. 6, 1908. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


COLLOTYPE FACSIMILES OF IRISH MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press propose to issue, by subscription, a Series of reproductions of 
the most important Irish MSS. now in the Bodleian Library. The Texts will be edited by Dr. Kuno 
Meyer, with the co-operation of other distinguished Celtic scholars. A beginning will be made (if two 
hundred subscribers can be found ready to take up copies) with the Manuscript known as Rawlinson 


B. 502, a folio volume containing eighty-three leaves of vellum, with which twenty leaves of paper are 
The price to 


bound up. This Manuscript will be reproduced inthe exact size of the original. 
subscribers, 4/7. 49. net. 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF THE FIRST FOLIO OF 
CHAUCER, 1532. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. Prof, SKEAT, Litt. D. 


The edition will be limited to 1,000 copies, The price will be 5/. 5s. net, bound in antique boards, 
or 6/. 6s. net in rough calf. Any other style of binding supplied to order. A list of the names of 
original subscribers will be printed at the beginning of the book. Those who would like their names 
included should order at once. More than half the edition has already been subscribed. 


DRAWINGS of OLD MASTERS in the UNIVERSITY 

GALLERIES, and in the LIBRARY at CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. Chosen and Described by 

SIDN EY COLY IN, Keeper of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, Extra imperial folio, 

Part II., containing 20 Drawings exactly Reproduced in Chromo-collotype in Portfolio, now ready. 
Subscription price, 3/. 3s. net. 


ENGLISH MEDICINE in the ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. The 7 
Fitz-Patrick Lectures for 1903. By JOSEPH FRANK PAYNE, M.D.Oxon. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
With 23 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net, 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION of the SIXTEENTH and ai 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, By G. UNWIN. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’'S L'ANCIEN REGIME. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by G. W. HEADLAM, B.A, Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


The QUATRAINS of HALI. The Hindustani Text in Roman 


Character, with an English Translation by G. E. WARD, M.A. Demy 8vo, paper boards, 
2s. 6d, net. (Immediately. 


DIRRS COLLOQUIAL EGYPTIAN ARABIC GRAMMAR. 
ay Ayo of Tourists. Translated by W. H. LYALL, M.A. With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS. Bream'’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. —Saturday, August 6, 1904. 
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